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PRIZE ESSAYS. 





Tur Kotror has much pleasure in announcing that, in conformity 
with the wishes of several supporters of Eysry Boy's Macazine, 
he has resolved to commence the publication of a Series of PRIZT 
ESSAYS, to be competed for by the Subscribers to that, periodical. 
The amount of the honorarium will be One Guinea. 

In order to render his plan as intelligible as possible, the Editor 
has aid down the following simple Rules, whieh must be strictly 
adhered to by all intending competitars. 


1, Hach Essay must consist of uot less that 300 lines, and 
not more than 400, to be written legibly and upon 
one side of the paper only. 

2. The Time allowed for the writing of each Essay will be 
One Clear Month, and none will be deemed admissible 
if received after the last day of the same month in 
which the subject for competition is announced. 

3. Any Essay in which matter copicd from printed books 
or journals is discovered, will be at once rejected. 

4, The Name and Address of the Writer must be distinetly 


written either at the end or at the commencement of 
his Essay. 


The suecessful Essay will be printed in the Magazine, and the 
Prize forwarded to tho author on the t5th of the same month ia which 
It appears, . 


The subject seléeted for the Hirst Essay is 


ON THE UTILITY OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
All Essayists must forward their MSS. addressed ag usual 
“To the Editor.” 

No Kssay will be veccteed ufter April 30th, und any writer 


tosiving the return of his Mssay, must enclose «stamp to defray 
the capenses of postage. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


+ 


T. Dopy, Jun. — A cover for vol. 1 of 
Every Boy's MAGAztne will be pub- 
Jished December 1, 1862. Each vol, 
will contain twelve numbers, with 
the exception of the first, which will 
consist. of cleven only. The Maga- 
zine will be completed at no definite 
time, and will exist as long as it is 
supported by the subscribers. 

J,R.C.—In the course of a few months 
some articles on your favourite 
science will appear in our pages. 

Youne MAN From Tink Country.—We 
have several very good ones in our 
desk now, which will appear as soon 
as we can find room for them. 

A Resvet to tin Exp.—We will en- 
deavour to carry out your suggestion 
as soon as we possibly can, 

Josern MAson.—We shall always be 
glad to receive contributions from 
you. 

G. Rockinenam.—We haye to thank you 
for your kind letter, and have, as you 
will perceive, adopted your plan. 

W. F. A.—The subjects you allude to will 
be treated on in a few months’ time. 

HArnry.—We have made several inquiries 
about polishing fir in imitation of 
rosewood, ‘buf no one, whom we 
have asked, seems to know any- 
thing about it; however, we will still 
persevere and shall hope to be able 
to answer your question in our next 
number, We have also to inform you 
that an article on Swimming will 
appear in an early number of this 
Magazine. 

A Wain Wisitkr,—We have as yet made 
no arrangements with the author you 
mention; and in reply to your second 
question, we believe that ‘The Art 
of Figure Drawing,” by C. H. Weigall, 
which may be procured at Mr. Shap- 
cott’s, 54, Rathbone-place, London, 
is the huok you require, 

Vo1vox.—In a few months we shall pub- 
Jish one or more short Papers on the 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium. 

ll. G. C—We refer you to page 5 for the 
answer to your question. 

W. L—p.—With cach volume will be 
published a title page, index, and, 
probably, a coloured frontispiece, An 
article will shortly appear on the sub- 
ject you mention. 

Uy Garcon.—There is no book published 
on the branch of etiquette you allude 
to. Itis, however, our intention to 
pablish an article on the subject as 
soon as we cau find space for it. 





H, J. T.—At present there is no cheap 
book on Fencing. We have, in accord. 
ance with your wish, made atrange- 
ments with a gentleman to write us 
an article on the subject. 

Sauke.—The largest. man-of-war at pre- 
seit afloat is the Duke of Wellington, 
which has 131 guns. Its speed u 
hour is 10°15 knots; and its crew, in 
time of war, amounts to 950 men. 

Curis’ “Fowne’s Manual of Chemis- 
try ’? is the best hook out at presen:. 
For apparatus we would recommen 
you to try Bolton’s, Holborn Bars, 
London. 

?.—* Le Charivari,” a daily paper, is the 
Freneh ‘ Punch.” The subscription 
is 70s, per annum. 

A Sunscriner.—We have made a note 
of the subject you propose and will 
publish an article on it as soon as we 
can. In answer to your second 
question, we submit the following 
mode of making an electrical ima 
chine ; First procure a common wit 
bottle of good dimensions, and thie 
ish glass. Drill a hole through its 
bottom, by igniting a picce of worsteil 
tied round it dipped in turpentine, 
which will do this. Through this hole 
and the mouth pass a spindle, theend 
of which should be squared to fix a 
handle on, and the spindle should be 
fixed firmly in the bottle. The bottle 
is then to be fixed in a frame in the 
following manner: the end of the 
spindle must pass through a hole, 
and the other end must have the 
handle for turning the snaciine. 

























ther stuffed with wool, and faste 
to the top of a frame of the following 
figure. This frame is to be of such a 
height that the cushion shall press 
agamst the sides of the bottle, and a 
piece of black silk is sewn on to the 
top of the cushion, and hangs over 
the bottle. The cushion should be 
smeared with an amalgam, formed 
by melting together in the bow! of a 
tobacco-pipe, one part of tin with 
two of zinc; to which, while fluid, 
should be added six parts of mereury. 
‘These should be stirred abont till 
quite cold, and then reduced toa fine 
powder in a mortar, and mixed with 
asuficient quantity of lard to form 
athickish paste, When all is donc, 
the machine is complete. 
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The following Articles will appear im the newt Number :— 

Cricket. By the Author of “The Cricket Field.” 

Our Domestic Pets—Rabbits, By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

The Hungarian Horse Breaker. By Dr. Michelsen. 

The Story of Cervantes; who was a Scholar, a Pact, a Traveler, « 
Soldier, a Slave among the Moors, and the Authar of * Don 
Quixote.” By Amelia B, Edwards, Author of “Our BPivst 
Great Sea Fight,’ Sic, 

In forwarding MSS. to the Hditor of “ Every Boy's Magazine,” 
Authors desiring the return of their Articles, if rejected, nist enclose 
slumps to defray the expenses of postage. 

MSS. should be sent to the Hditor of Hivery Boy’s Macazrnn, 
cave of RourtEpar, Warne, & Rourrever, Frarvingdon Street, F.C, 


_ The right of publishing translations of articles in this Magazine 
Is reserved. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Red Wries or, the Whalers Last Cruise, By R. M. Bailantyne, Routledge, 

‘The volume before us cannot fail to interest any boy into whose hands it may fall. 
If he be fond of perilous adventures he will certainly have them to his heart's content. 
If he be more inclined to admire the characters than the deeds they themselves por- 
form, lic cannot but admire tle charming simplicity and Mlial devotion of Ailie, the 
only daughter of the bluff tectotal Captain Dunning, whom he, much to the horror 
antl amazement of her two aunts, takes with him on his long dreary voyage. 

‘Tae perils of the whale-hunts, the dreadful disasters which happen to the crew of 
“The Red Eric,” their wreck, and voyage of more than 2,000 miles in a boat built by 
themselves, and thei ¢ at last, tend to make up one of the pleasantest and most 
interesting books we have ever read on the subject of whales and whaling. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By an Old Boy, Macmillan, 

What a relief it must have been for readers of boys’ books to find in ‘* Tom Brown's 
School Days” a really good work, written hy one who had been himself a boy, coming 
as it did after the market had been satiated by a host of books, mostly written by 
ladies jn that sweet, lackadaisical, sentimental style which is usually such a prominest 
feature in the orthedox three-volume novel, 

The introduction of Dr, Arnold, combined with the trne manly vigour of the style. 
and the fact thas ‘om Brown was not perfection, were, undoubtedly, the chief car 
of the enormous sale of this book; and if there be one of our siibseribers who has net 
irl read it, our carnest advice to him is to teaze his parents till they consent to buy 
it for him. 


the Intervivws of Great Aen. By the Author of Heroines of our Tine.” 
Darton & Co, 


Will the publication of these books of biography never cease? For the last three or 
four years, boys have had scarcely anything but such hooks as “‘ Heroes of our Tine,” 
“Men who have Risen,” ‘ Men who were in Earnest,’ Men who have Made Them- 
selves,” dinned into their ears, until they must have felt sick of the sound of the 
name of any great men, past and present. Although we admit that this volume 
contains many pleasant biographies, yet we must strongly protest against: the title as 
bemg likely to mislead any one into whose hands the book may fall. The mode of 
constructing the articles in it seems to have been the same in all these so-called 
Interviews. The Author having read somewhere, perhaps, that two great men met 
once or so in their lives, at once writes a biography of these two worthies, scarcely 
i however, at all to the interview tlicy are supposed to have held. 
is particularly apparent in the article entitled, ‘‘ Martin Luther and Charles at 
the Diet of Worms,” where their meeting is hardly mentioned. On looking vt the 
illustration to “ Diogenes and Alexander,” we were rather astonished to find the 
former as black asa negro, and the latter’s legs as deformed as they possibly could 
be. The History we have studied certainly males no allusion to these appurent!y 
important facts. 


Distant Homes: or, (he Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs, Fenton Aylmer. 
190 pp. Grifith & Farran. 

‘This book we have read with a great deal of pleasure, The Graham family—con 
sisting of Captain and M Graham, their three sons, George, Tom, and Arthur. 
and their daughter Lucy, ave compelled, through misfortune, to leave England sit 
settle for life in New Zealand. ‘The adventures that befall them on their voyage « 
and during the first three years of their residence in their distant home, form the ba 
of this volume, which is rendered additionally entertaining through the elever picture 
it gives us of the manners and customs of the natives of that island. ° 

Its moral tone is very pure and unexceptionable, and although (uulike so many 
ladies’ books) religions topics are not dragged into every page, yet the Word of Gel 
is introduced now and then in a manner as charming as it is impressive. 

‘The style is easy, fluent; and graceful; and Mrs. Aylmer seems just as much at 
home with the dialect of Bridget, the Irish maid-of-all-work, as she is with the nos@! 
twang of Santly, ‘‘ the euirdener wha sarved his time in his Grace the Dook of Authol’ 
gairdens ;”’ but how can Sandy, with accuracy, call himself “a puir forlorn wiady a 

“Distant Homes” is as pleasant a book as one could wish to meet with, and our 
opinion of it agrces exactly with that of the boy, who, when asked how he Jiked the 
cake his mamma had sent him to school, said, ‘It was very good, but there was not 
quite enough,” 
















































































































March Marston’s Narrow Escape. 


THE WILD MAN OF THE WEST: 
A Tale of the Rocky Mountains. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 


to 


CHAPTER \V. 


Fiery remarks and cogitations—Round the camp-fire—The artist gives an 
account of himself—Value of a sketch-iook—Discoveries and dark threats 
—The bear’s-claw collar. 


Turns is no doubt whatever that a western trapper knows how 
to make a fire. That is an axiomatic certainty. He also knows 
how to enjoy it. He is thoroughly conversant with it in all its 
phases, and with all the phenomena connected with it, from the 
bright little spark that flies from his flint and stecl and nestles on 
his piece of tinder, to the great rolling flame that leaps up among 
the branches of the forest trees, roaring lustily as it goes out upon 
the night air, like a mighty spirit set free from some diminutive 
prison-house, rejoicing in being once more permitted to reassume 
its original grand dimensions. 

Yes, a western trapper has a grand, a massive notion of a fire, 
and his actions are all in keeping with that notion. Almost every- 
thing is small at the fountain. A mighty river usually begins in 
a bubbling spring or a tiny rivulet. So the trapper’s initial acts 
are delicate. He handles the tinder gently, and guards it from 
damp, He fosters the spark, when caught, and blows upon it 
softly, and wraps it up in dry grass, and watches it intently 
as a mother might watch the life-spark of her new-born babe. 
But when once the flame has caught, and the bundle of little dry 
twigs has been placed above it, and the pile of broken sticks has 
heen superadded, the trapper’s character is changed. He grasps 
the ponderous hatchet, and, Homerically speaking, 


Now toils the hero: trees on trees o’erthrown, 
Fall crackling round him, and the forests groan.” 


These, “lopp’d and lighten’ of their branchy load,” he assaults 


singly. Heaving the. ¢ with lusty sweeping blows, he 
K 
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brings it down. Great wedgy splinters fly and strew the plain 
like autumn leaves. ‘hen, with massive logs, full six feet long, 
he feeds the hungry fire until it leaps and roars in might, and 
glows full red and hot and huge enough to roast him a bison bull 
for supper, an he should feel so disposed. 

Descending now from the abstract to the concrete, we would 
remark that, whether the reader does or does not admit the 
general proposition, that western trappers are pre-eminently up to 
fire (not to mention smoke or snuff), he cannot deny the fact that 
Big Waller, the Yankee trapper, was peculiarly gifted in that way, 
On the evening of the day on which oceurred the memorable 
encounter with the grisly bear, as related in the last chapter, that 
stalwart individual heaved his ponderous axe and felled the trees 
around him in a way that would have paled the ineffectual fires 
of Ulysses himself, and would probably have induced that hero 
not only to cease cutting trees, but to commence cutting his stick 
thenceforth from the field of competition! March Marston mean- 
while kindled the spark and nursed the infant flame. ‘The others 
busied themselves in the various occupations of the camp. Some 
cut down pine branches, and strewed them a foot deep in front of 
the fire, and trod them down until a soft elastic couch was formed 
on which to spread their blankets. Others cut steaks of yenison 
and portions of the grisly bear, and set them up on the end of 
sticks before the fire to roast, and others made fast and secured 
the canoe and her lading. 

The artist, seating himself beside the fire, just near enough to 
profit by the light, but far enough away to obtain a general view 
of everything and everybody, proceeded with enthusiasm to sketch 
the whole affair, collectively and in detail. He devoted his chief 
attention, however, to Big Waller. He “caught” that gigantic 
Yankee in every conceivable action and attitude. He photo- 
graphed him, we might almost say, with his lees apart, the 
hatchet high above his head, and every muscle tense and rigid. 
preliminary to a sweeping blow. He “took” him with a mon- 
strous pile of logs on his brawny shoulder; he portrayed him 
resting for a monitent in the midst of his toil; he even attempted 
to delineate him tumbling over one of the logs and hurling a 
shoulder-load upon the ground; but he failed utterly in the last 
attempt, being quite destitute of comical perception, and he did 
not finally conclude until Gibault went forward and imformed lim 
that supper was ready. Then he shut up his book, and, taking 
his place beside the trappers, began supper. 
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“This is comfortable—this is pleasant,” remarked the artist, as 
he sat down before the warm blaze, and applied himself with 
infinite relish to the venison-steak placed before him by Bounce. 
“You live well here, it would seem.” 

This latter remark was addressed to Hawkswing, who sat 
close beside him; but that imperturbable worthy shook his head 
gravely. 

*He don’t understand ye,” interposed Bounce,“ knows nothin’ but 
his own mother tongue. We do live pretty middlin’ so so hereabouts 
when we aint starvin’, wich it isn’t for me to deny is sometimes 
the case, d’ye see.” 

Bounce stopped his own talk at this point by stutling his mouth 
so full of meat that no word, not even a word of one syllable, could 
have forced itself out, had it tried ever so much. A long silence 
now ensued, during which the clack of seven pairs of active jaws 
was the only sound that broke upon the ear. It might have been 
observed, however, that all eyes were fixed more or less wonderingly 
on the stranger. Big Waller in particular looked him, figuratively 
speaking, through and through. He did not remove his eyes off 
him for an instant, but devoured his food with somewhat the 
expression of a dog that expects his bone to be snatched from 
him. 

“Try a duck,” said March Marston to the artist, observing that 
he had finished the steak. 

“Thank you,” answered the artist, accepting the proffered bird, 
which happened to be a teal, and beginning to carve it with a pen- 
Inife. He had no fork, but used the fingers of his left hand 
instead. 

Silence again ensued. 

“Try another,” said March again. 

The artist hesitated. 

“You'd better; it’s a fat un.” 

eX: no. Wo!” said the artist, shutting up his knife with 


N 
an air of decision. * No, thank you, I always advocate moderation, 
and it would ill become me to set an example of glut ah, of 
the reverse.” 

“Wall, stranger,” said Waller, who, having finished eating, wiped 
his mouth with a tuft of grass and began to fill his pipe, “ You do 
come out in the way o’ moderation rather powerful. Why, a teal 
duck an’ a ven'son steak is barely enough to stop a feller dyin’ 
Tight off. I guess a, down-east baby 0’ six months old ud swal up 
that an’ ax for more.” 








x2 
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“ Nevertheless it is quite enough for me,” replied the artist, 
leaning down on his elbow. “I could, indeed, cat more; but I 
hold that man should always rise from table capable of cating 
more, if required.” 

Here was a proposition that it had not entered into the minds 
of the trappers, even in their most transcendental efforts of 
abstruse meditation, to think of! They gazed at each other in 
amazement. 

“Wot! not cat yer fill wen ye git the chance,” exclaimed 
Bounce. 

“ No, certainly not.” 

“TJ say, stranger, when did you feed last?” inquired Big 
Waller. 

“Why do you ask?” said the artist, looking quickly up. 

“*Cause | wants to know.” 

The artist smiled. “ My last meal was eaten yesterday morm- 
ing.” 

“Ha! I vas sure ob dai,” cried Gibault ; “your face look like 
as if you be full ob starvation.” 

“An? wot did ye eat last?” inquired Bounce, laying down his 
pipe and looking ut their guest with much interest nob unmingled 
with pity. 

“JT breakfasted on a little bird about the size of a hen’s ege. 
T know not what it is named, but it was excellently favoured. [ 
relished it much.” 

On hearing this, Gibault pressed his hand ou his stomach, as if 
the mere thought of such a delicately-minute breakfast caused 
him pain in that region. 

“T say, stranger,” broke in Waller, in a tone of voice that 
seemed to imply that he was determined to be at the bottom of 
this mystery and would stand it no longer—“ Wot’s your 
name ?” 

“Theodore Bertram,” replied the artist without hesitation. 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“ From England.” 

“ Where air you agoim’ to? ” 

“To the Rocky Mountains.” 

“Wot for to do there ?” 

“You are inquisitive, friend,” said Bertram, smiling; “ but I 
have no reason for concealing my object in travelling here,—it is 
to sketch, and shoot, and take notes, and witness the works of the 
Almighty in the wilderness. I hold it to be an object worthy the 
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ambition of a great man to act the part of pioneer to the mis- 
sionary and the merchant in nature’s wildest and most inacces- 
sible regions ; and although I pretend not to greatness, I endeavour, 
humbly, to do what I can.” 

“No one can do more than that,” said Redhand, regarding the 
young enthusiast with interest. “But snrely you have not 
travelled to this out-o’-the-way place without a guide?” 

Bertram pointed wp to the stars. 

“These are my guides,” said he; “the man who can read the 
heavens needs no guide.” 

© But that book aint always readable,” said Redhand ; “ when 
clouds are Hying what do you do then ¥” 

“ Fur-traders in the far north have taught me how to ascertain 
the north by the bark on the trees; besides this I have a bosom 
friend who always points the way.” So saying he pulled a small 
compass from an inner pocket and held it wp. 

“Good,” rejoined Redhand; “but a compass is not food, 
neither will it kill game. Have you nought but them pistols ?” 

“T have none other arms now but these, save this good sword. 
They will serve to defend me in the hour of need, I trust; though 
now that I have seen the grisly bear I should doubt my chance 
of success were I to cope with him alone. I should imagine 
that monster to be worse even than the Wild Man of the West 
himself,” 

“The Wild Man o’ the West!” echoed March Marston eagerly ; 
“have you seen him ?” 

“ Nay, verily ; but I have heard of him,” replied the artist, 
smiling, “and a strangely ferocious creature he must be, if all 
that's said of him be correct. But, to say truth, I believe the 
stories told of him are idle tales. Indeed, I do not believe there 
is such a man at all!” 

March Marston’s countenance fell. No Wild Man of the West 
at all! The bare possibility of such a crushing blow to all his 
romantic hopes and dreams caused his heart to sink. Bertram 
observed the change in his countenance, and, quickly divining the 
cause, added, “ But Iam of a sceptical turn of mind, and do not 
easily believe unless I see. There is one thing I have observed, 
howerer, which is in favour of his existence.” 

“What's that 2” inquired March, brightening wp. 

That the nearer one comes to his reputed dwelling-place, this 
wild man assumes smaller and more natural proportions. I first 
heard of him in the Red River Prairies, where he is held to be a 
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giant who devours men as well as brutes. As I came nearer to 
the Missouri, I found that the people there do not believe him to 
be either a cannibal or a giant, but assert that he is an enor- 
mously tall and powerful man, exceedingly fierce and the swom 
enemy of the whole human race; a species of Cain, whose hand is 
against every man and every man’s hand against him. The last 
white man I met—about two weeks ago—told me he had been 
with a tribe of Indians some of whom had seen him, and they 
said that he was mdeed awfully wild, but that he was not crucl— 
on the contrary, he had been known to have performed one or two 
kind deeds to some who had fallen into his power.” 

“ Most extonishin’!” exclaimed Gibault, who sat open-mouthed 
and open-eyed listening to this account of the Wild Man of the 
West. 

For some time the party round the camp-fire sat smoking in 
silence, rwminating on what had been said. Then Big Waller 
broke the silence with one of his abrupt questions :-— 

« But, I say, stranger, how did you come here 2” 

Bertram looked up without speaking. Then, settling himself 
comfortably in a reclining position, with his back against a tree, 
he said— 

“T will relieve your curiosity. Listen: I am, as I have said, 
an Englishman. ‘My father and mother are dead. I have no 
brothers or sisters, and but few relations. Possessing, as I do, a 
small independence, I am not obliged to work for my living. I 
have, therefore, come to the conclusion that it is my duty to work 
for my fellow-men. Of course, I do not mean to deny that every 
man who works for his living, works also for his fellow-men. What 
I mean is, that I hold myself bound to apply myself to such 
works as other men have not leisure to undertake, and the profit 
of which will go direct to mankind without constituting my liveli- 
hood on its passage. To open up the unknown wilderness has 
ever been my ambition. For that purpose I have come to these 
wild regions. My enthusiasm on quitting my native land was 
unbounded. But——-” i 

Here Bertram paused and gazed dreamily at the glowing em- 
bers of the camp-fire with an expression that led the trappers to 
infer that experience had somewhat moderated his enthusiasm. 
After a few minutes he resumed :— 

“TT have done wrong to make this venture alone. On reaching 
Canada I succeeded, through the kindness of the governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in obtaining a passage in one of the 
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company’s canoes through that series of rivers and lakes by which 
the fur-traders penetrate into the regions of the far north. Arrived 
at Red River Settlement, I pushed forward on horseback over 
the plains with a small party of horsemen to the head-waters of 
the Saskatchwan. Here I succeeded in engaging a party of 
twelve men, composed of halfbreeds and Indians, and set out on a 
journey of exploration over the prairies towards the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Cireumstances led me to modify my plans. We diverged 
towards the south, and finally came to within a few days’ jowney 
of the region in which we now are. We were suddenly sur- 
prised one night by a war-party of Blackfoot Indians. My men 
had grown careless. They neglected to keep strict watch, and 
before we were aware that danger threatened us, all our horses 
were carried off. 

“This was a terrible calamity. My men declared that it was 
impossible to advance without horses, and refused to accompany 
me any farther. I remonstrated in vain, then, filled with indig- 
nation at their cowardice, I left them and pursued my journey 
alone, Since then I have seen only one man, a trapper, who was 
travelling south to the settlements, He offered to take me with 
him, but I declined. I felt that no great or good work could 
ever be accomplished by the man who turns back at the first 
disaster ; so he left me. I have suffered somewhat. I am, unfor- 
tunately, a bad shot, and, although game is everywhere abundant, 
T cannot kill it, Ihave subsisted hitherto on small birds; but 
my powder and lead are almost expended. Had I not fallen in 
with you I know not what I should have done.” 

To this narrative the trappers listened with respectful atten- 
tion, for, despite the feelings of pity—almost bordermg on con- 
tempt—with which they regarded the stranger’s weapons and his 
knowledge, or rather ignorance, of wooderaft, they could not help 
reverencing the simple-minded enthusiasm in a good cause, that 
had conducted the artist so deep into a savage land in which he 
was evidently unfitted, either by nature or training, to travel. 

“But I say, stranger,” said Big Waller, “ wot do ye mean by 
openin’ up the country? It aint a oyster, that ye can open it up 
with a big knife I guess.” 

“There, friend, you are wrong. This country does, indeed, 
resemble an oyster; and I hope by the aid of the mighty levers 
of knowledge and enterprise to open it up. I mean to take notes 
and sketches, and, if spared, retwrn to my native land and publish 
the result of my observations. I do not, indeed, expect that the 
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public will buy my work; but I shall publish a large edition at 
my own cost, and present copies to all the influential men in the 
kingdom.” 

The trappers opened their eyes wider than ever at this. 

“What! Make a book ?” cried Redhand. 

** ven so.” 

“Will it have pictures f Br eagerly asked March, who regarded 
the artist with rapidly increasing veneration. 

“ Ay, it will be profusely illustrated.” 

“Wot! pictures o’ grisly bears 2” inquired Bounce. 

“ Of course.” 

“ An’ men?” cried Bie Waller. 

“ And men also, if I fall in with them.” 

“Thon here's one, I guess,” cried the bold Yankee, combing 
out his matted locks hastily with his fingers, and sitting up in 
what he conceived to be a proper position. “ Here you are, sir. 
I’m your man; fix me off slick. Only think! Big Waller ina 
hook—a ral book !” 

He chuckled immensely at the bright prospect of immortality 
that had suddenly opened up to him. 

*T have drawn you already, friend,” said Bertram. 

“ Draw’d me already ?” 

“ Ay, there you are,” he replied, handing his sketch-hook to the 
trapper, who gazed at his own portrait with unmitigated satisfac- 
tion. ‘Turning over the leaf, he came unexpectedly on the like- 
ness of Gibault, which, being a truthful representation, was 
almost a caricature, Big Waller burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter at this. He rolled over on his back and yelled with 
delight. His yell being quite in keeping with his body, the din 
bia tremendous that Bounce roared— 

“Stop yer noise, ye buffalo !” 

But Waller didn’t hear him; so March Marston effected the 
desived object: by stuffing the corner of a blanket into his mouth 
and smothering his face im its folds. 

Bertram’s sketch-hook was now examined, and for nearly ao 
hour proved a source of the most intense interest and amusement 
to these unsophisticated trappers. In those days few, very few 
men of education had succeeded in penetrating far into the 
western wilderness ; and although the trappers there knew what 
books and pictures meant, they had seen but few of them in the 
course of their lives, and none of those few had any reference to 
the wild country in which their lives were spent. 
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Tt may be imagined, then, with what delight and excitement 
they now, for the first time, beheld scenes of their own beloved woods 
and prairies, as well as their own rough forms, vividly sketched 
by a master-hand. One of the most interesting points in the 
inspection of the sketch-book was, that old Redhand recognized 
almost every one of the landscapes as spots with which he was 
well acquainted ; and as Bertram had sketched most diligently as 
he travelled along, Redhand told him that by the aid of that 
book, without compass or anything else, he could trace his route 
backward, step by step, to the Saskatchwan river. Moreover, 
he described to the artist accurately many scenes which were near 
to those he had sketched, and gradually fell to talking about 
adventures and rencontres he had had in many of them, so that 
at last it became evident there would be no proposal to go to rest 
that night at all unless some wise one of the party should remind 
the others that another day’s toil lay before them in the course of 
a few honrs, 

At length they took wp their pipes, which had been forgotten 
in the excitement, and refilled them with the intention of having 
a last quiet whiff before lying down. 

“Ho!” exclaimed Redhand, who still continued to turn over 
the pages of the hook, “here’s a face I know. Where saw ye 
that Indian 2” 

“T cannot easily tell where it was we met him; but I remember 
well that it was just a day's ride from the spot where our horses 
were stolen.” 

“Were there others with him?” 

“No, he was alone.” 

“Ha! at least he said so, I fancy.” 

“Yes he did; and I have no reason to doubt him.” 

“You're not used to the ways o’ the Redskin, sir,” replied 
Redhand, looking meditatively at the fire. “Did he chance to 
mention his name 2” 

“Oh, yes, he called himself Big Snake, at least one of my men 
translated it so.” 

A significant smile overspread the old trapper’s face as he 
replied — 

“I thought as much. A greater thief and villain does not 
disgrace the prairies. He's the man that took yer horses ; sich a 
fellow as that never goes about alone: he’s always got a tail fol- 
lowing him as black as himself. But I'll see if we can’t pay the 
rascal off in his own coin.” 
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“How so?” inquired Bertram. “He must be far from this 
spot.” 

“Not so far as you think. I know his haunts and could take 
you to them in a few days overland; but itll take longer by the 
river, and we can’t quit our canoe just now.” 

“But, good friend,” said Bertram, quietly, “I cannot pre- 
sume on your hospitahty so far as to expect you to carry me 
along with you for the purpose of redressing my wrongs.” 

“ Make your mind easy on that pint,” returned Redhand, “ we'll 
talk of if in the mornin’.” 

While the old trapper and the artist were conversing, Bounce 
had busied himself in stringing the claws of the grisly bear on a 
strip of deerskin, for the purpose of making a collar. <A neck- 
lace of this description is very highly prized among Indians, 
especially when the claws are large. 

While it was being made, Gihault sighed so deeply once or 
twice, that March suggested he must be in love, 

“So Lis,” sighed Gibault. 

“That's interesting,” remarked March; “ Who with ? ” 

“ Ay, that's it,” said Bounce; “out with her name, lad. No 
one ought never to be ashamed o’ bein’ in love. It’s a glorious stat 
o’ mind an’ body as a feller should gratilate his-self on havin’. 
Who be ye in Jove wi’, Jad?” 

“ Vid dat necklace,” replied Gibault, sighing again heavily. 

“Qh! if that’s all, ye don’t need to look so blue, tor it’s yer 
own by rights,” said Bounce.. “I’m jist doin’ it up for ye.” 

“Non; it cannot be mine,” returned Gibault. 

“Wow so?” inquired Waller, “ ye arned it, didn’t ye? Drew 
first blood T cale’late 2” 

“Non, [ not draw de fuss blood. Mais, I vill hab chance again 
no donbt. Monsieur Bertram he draw fuss blood.” 

“Ho, ho!” cried Waller, in surprise. “ You didn’t tell us that 
before. Come, I’m glad on't.” 

“What!” exclaimed Bertram, “the necklace mine? there must 
be some mistake, I certainly fired my pistol at the bear, but it 
seemed to have had no effect whatever.” 

“ Gibault,” said Bounce, emphatically, “did you fire at all?” 

“Non, pour certain, cause de gun he not go off.” 

“Then,” continued Bounce, handing the much-coveted necklace 
to Bertram, “the thing b’longs to you, sir, for that bar comed wy 
wounded, an’ as he couldn’t ha wounded his-self, you must ha’ 
done it—there.” 
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The young man positively refused, for some time, to accept of 
the necklace, saying, that as Gibault had tracked and discovered 
the hear, it certamly belonged to him; but Gibault as positively 
affirmed that he would not disgrace himself by wearing what be- 
longed rightfully to another man; and as the other trappers 
confirmed what their comrade said, Bertram was at last fain to 
aecept of a trophy which, to say truth, he was in his heart most 
anxious to possess. 

At the termination of this amicable dispute, each man rolled 
himself in his blanket and lay down to sleep with his feet to the 
fire. Being in a part of the country where there were very few 
Indians, and these few on pretty good terms with the white trap- 
pers, no watch was set. Bertram lay down with his tattered 
doak around him, and, taking a little hook from his pocket, read 
it, or appeared to read it, till he fell asleep.—on observing which, 
March Marston crept noisclessly to his side, and, lying gently 
down beside him, covered him with a portion of his own blanket. 
Ereleng the camp was buried in repose. 





CHAPTER VI. 


The dangers of the wilderness—.An unexpected catastrophe, which necessitates 
achanye of plans—A descent upon robbers proposed and agreed to. 


Tere are few passages in Holy Writ more frequently brought to 
remembrance by the incidents of every-day life than this—* Ye 
know not what a day or an howr may bring forth.” The uncer- 
tainty of sublunary things is proverbial, whether in the city or 
the wildermess, whether among the luxuriously-nurtured sons and 
daughters of civilization, or among the toil-worn wanderers in the 
midst of savage lite. ‘I'o each and all there is, or may be, sun- 
shine to-day and cloud to-morrow; gladness to-day, sadness to- 
torrow. ‘There is no such thing as perpetual felicity in the world 
of matter. A nearer approach to it may perhaps be made in the 
world of mind; )ut, like perpetual motion, it is not to be abso- 
lutely attained to in this world of ours. Those who fancy that it 
1s to he found in the wilderness, are hereby warned, by one who 
has dwelt in savage lands, that its habitation is not there. 

_March Marston thought it was! On the morning after the 
night whose close we have described, he awoke refreshed, invigo- 
tated, and Imoyant with a fecling of youthful strength and health. 
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Starting up, he met the glorious sun face to face, as it rose above 
the edge of a distant blue hill, and the meeting almost blinded 
him. There was a saffron hue over the eastern landscape that 
caused it to appear like the plains of paradise. Lakelets in the 
prairies glittered in the midst of verdant foliage; ponds in the 
hollows lay, as yet unillumined, like blots of ink ; streams and 
rivulets gleamed as they flowed round wooded knolls, or sparkled 
silvery white as they leaped over rocky obstructions. The noble 
river, on the banks of which the camp had been made, flowed with 
a calm sweep through the richly-varied country—refreshing to 
look upon and pleasant to hear, as it murmured on its way to 
jom the “Father of waters.” The soft roar of a far-distant 
cataract was heard mingling with the cries of innumerable water- 
fowl that had risen an hour before to enjoy the first breathings 
of the young day. ‘lo March Marston’s ear it seemed as though 
all Nature, animate and inanimate, were rejoicing in the beneficence 
of its Creator. 

The youth’s reverie was suddenly broken by the approach of 
Theodore Bertram. 

“Good morrow, friend,” said the latter, grasping March’s hand 
and shaking it heartily. ‘“ You are early astir. Oh, what ascene! 
What heavenly colours! What a glorious expanse of beauty !” 

The artist’s hand moved involuntarily to the pouch in which he 
was wont to carry his sketch-book, but he did not draw it forth; 
his soul was too deeply absorbed in admiration to permit of his 
doing aught but gaze in silence. 

“This repays my toils,” he resumed, soliloquizing rather than 
speaking to March. ‘“’Twere worth a journey such as I have 
taken, twice repeated, to witness such a scene as this.” 

“ Ay, aint it grand?” said March, delighted to find such con- 
genial enthusiasm in the young painter. 

Bertram turned his eyes on his companion, and, in doing 80, 
observed the wild rose at his side. 

* Ah! sweet rose,” he said, stooping eagerly down to sinell it, 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


’ 


“He was no poet who wrote that, anyhow,” observed March, 
with a look of disdain. 
“You are wrong, friend. He was a good poet and true.” 
“Do you mean to tell me that the sweetness o’ that rose is 


wasted here P” 
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“Nay, I do not say that. The poet did not mean to imply 
that its sweetness is utterly wasted, but to assert the fact that, as 
far as civilized man is concerned, it is so.” 

“+ Civilized man,’” echoed March, turning up his nose (a difli- 
cult feat, by the way, for his nose was by nature turned down). 
* An’ pray what's ‘ civilized man’ that he should think everything's 
wasted that don't go in at his own eyes, or up his own nose, or 
down his own throat? eh!” Bertram laughed slightly (he never 
laughed heartily). ‘* You are a severe critic, friend.” 

“T don’t know, an’ I don’t care, what sort o° ericket I am; but 
this I do know, that roses are as little wasted here as in your 
country—mayhap not so much. Why, I tell ye I’ve seen the burs 
smell ‘em,” 

« Indeed.” 

“ Ay, an’ eat ’em too!” 

“That was not taking u poetical view of them,” suggested 
Bertram, 

“Perhaps not, but it was uncommonly practical;” returned 
March, langhing. 

The conversation was abruptly terminated at this point by a 
Hock of wild-cueks, which, ignorant of the presence of the two 
youths, swept close past their heads with a startling whirr. The 
artist leaped backwards, and March, partly in the exuberant glee 
ot his heart and partly to relieve his own startled feelings, gave 
utterance to a hideous yell. 

“Hil hallo!” roared Big Waller, starting up and replying to 
the yell with compound interest.  Wot's to do? Bars or savages— 
which ? Oh! savages I sce,” he added, rubbing his eyes, as he 
observed March laughing at him. “ Ha! lad, d'ye know there's a 
sort o' critter in other diggins o’ this here world as they calls a 
hi-eeno, or somethin’ o’ that sort, as can laugh, it can; so you're 
not the only beast as can do it, d’ye see!” 

The camp was now thoroughly roused, and the trappers set 
ahout making preparations for a start ; but little was said. It is ge- 
nerally the case at early morning—at least among healthy men who 
have work to do before breakfust in the wilderness—that tongues 
ae disinclined to move. After the first somewhat outrageous and 
rather unusual burst, no one spoke again, while they carried their 
goods down to the water's edge, except in a short grumpy way 
when an order or a remark was needful. In about ten minutes 
alter the utterance of Big Waller's roar, they were in their places 
in the little red canoe, paddling blithely up the river. 
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Bertram’s place in the canoe was the centre. He was placed 
there as a passenger, but, not bemg by any means of a lazy dis- 
position, he relieved all the men by turns, and thus did a good 
share of the work during the day. 

Towards evening the travellers came to a cataract, which effec- 
tually barred their further progress and rendered a portage neces- 
sary. Just above the cataract there was a short stretch of com- 
paratively smooth water, in which, however, the current was very 
strong. Immediately above that there was a rapid of consideralle 
length and strength, which )oiled furiously among the rocks, and 
seemed to be impassable to a canoe. After close inspection of it, 
however, Redhand and Bounce, who were tacitly recognized as 
joint leaders of the party, agreed that the canoe could easily enough 
be hauled up by means of a line. To make a long portage, and so 
avoid the whole obstruction, was desirable; but the precipitous nature 
of the banks at that place rendered the carrying of the canoe and 
goods a work not only of severe labour, but of considerable danger. 

The mode of proceeding having been settled, all hands went io 
work without delay. The goods were carried to the top of the 
fall, which was about fifteen feet high, then the canoe was shoul- 
dered by Waller and Bounce, and soon it floated im a calm eddy 
near the head of the cataract. Having replaced the cargo, a strong 
line or rope was fastened to the hows, and Redhand and Bounce 
proceeded to take their places in the canoe, in order to guide it 
through the rapid, while the others were engaged in hauling on the 
track-line. 

“ Stay,” cried March Marston, as Bounce was stepping in, “let 
me go in the canoe, Bounce. You know well enough that | 
can manage it; besides, you're a heavy buffalo, and more able to 
track than I.” 

“ Nay, lad,” replied Bounce, shaking his head, “ you'll only ram 
the risk o’ gettin’ a wet skin—mayhap somethin’ worse.” 

« Now, that’s too bad. D'ye think nobody can manage a canoe 
but yourself? Come, Redhand, do let me go.” 

“Tt’s not safe, boy. 'The rapid looks bad, and you're not much 
used to the bow-paddle.” 

«Tut, nonsense,” exclaimed March, pushing Bounce aside and 
stepping into the canoe. “ Now, hold on.” 

Before the men onthe bank of the river were well aware of what 
the reckless youth was about, he shoved the bow of the canoe off. 
The instant it passed the still water of the eddy and caught the 
powerful stream, the light bark darted like an arrow from the 
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bank, and Redhand was obliged to use his paddle with the utmost 
dexterity, while the men on shore had to haul on the line with all 
their might, to prevent it being swept over the brink of the fall. 
In a second, however, the danger was past, and, putting their 
strength to the track-line, they dragged the canoe slowly but stea- 
dily up stream, while Redhand and March guided it past rocks and 
dangerous eddies. Seeing that the youth used his paddle dex- 
terously, Bounce, after a little thought, resolved to let him en- 
counter the more dangerous rapid above. Redhand silently came 
to the same conclusion, though he felt uneasy and blamed himseli’ 
for allowing the ardour of the boy to get the better of him. 

“ March is a bold fellow,” observed Bertram, who walked imme- 
diately behind Bounce, hauling on the line like the rest. 

“ Bold he is, sir.” replied Bounce; “ an’ if ye’d seed him, as i 
did not many weeks agone, a-ridin’ on the back of a buffilo bull, 
ye'd mayhap say he wos more nor that.” 

«Hah! he is mad!” cried Gibault, who, although the last in 
the Ime of tracksmen, was sharp-eared, and overheard the con- 
yersation. 

“Don't talk, Gibault,” interposed Big Waller, “ you need all the 
wind m your little carcase, I guess, to enable ye to steam ahead.” 

“Oui, mon dear ami, you is right—I do ver’ much require all 
mine steam—mine spirits—for to push such a heavy, useless hulk 
as ycu before me,” 

“Here's a steep bit, lads; mind your eye, Hawkswing,” said 
Bounce, as the Indian who led the party began to ascend a steep 
part of the bank, where the footing was not secure, owing to the 
loose, gravelly nature of the soil. 

As they advanced, the path along the bank became narrower, 
and the cliff itself so precipitous that it secmed as if a jerk on the 
line would drag the men off and send them rolling down into the 
Hood below, in the midst of which the canoe was buffeting its way 
through the hissing foam. 

Bertram, who was unused to such a position of comparatire 
danger, and whose head was not capable of standing the sight of 
& precipice descending from his very feet into a roaring stream, 
hegan to feel giddy, and would have given the world to return ; but 
he felt ashamed to confess his weakness, and endeavoured, by 
gazing earnestly into the bank at his side, to steady himself, hoping 
that the nature of the track would improve as they advanced. 
Tnstead of this being. the case, it became worse at every step, and 
the trackers were ab length obliged to proceed cautiously along a 
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ledge of rock that barely afforded them foothold. Bertram now 
felt an almost irresistible desire to turn his head to the left and 
glance at the river below; yet he knew that if he should do so, he 
would become utterly unable to advance another yard. While 
engaged in this struggle, it suddenly occurred to him that it was 
impossible now to turn, no matter how nervous he should become, 
as the path was too narrow to permit one of the party to pass 
another! He became deadly pale, and his heart sank at the 
thought. Tittle did the hardy trappers think, as they plodded 
silently along, that such an agonizing conflict was going on in the 
breast of one of their number! A slight groan escaped him in 
spite of his utmost efforts to restrain himself. Bounce iooked 
back in surprise. 

* Hey ! wot’s to do, sir?” 

“No matter: lead on—I will follow,” said Bertram, sternly, 
between his clenched teeth. 

“ Hallo! up there,” shouted Redhand, who was at that moment, 
along with March, exerting his utmost strength in order to keep 
the canoe off a rock over which the water was bursting in volumes 
of thick foam; “ haul away! haul away! we’re just about up.” 

The shout attracted Bertram’s attention: he tumed his eyes 
involuntarily towards the river. Instantly his brain swam round ; 
he staggered, and would have fallen over the bank, had not Big 
Waller, who was close behind, observed his situation and caught 
him by the collar. In doing so he was compelled to let go his 
hold of the Ine. The additional strain thus suddenly cast upon 
Gibault wrenched the line from his grasp with a degree of 
violence that wellnigh hurled him into the river. Bounce and 
Hawkswing held on for one moment, but the canoe, having been 
cased off a little, caught a sweep of the rapid, and went out with w 
dart that the united strength of the whole party could not have 
checked. The two men had to let go to save themselves, and ina 
shorter time than it takes to relate, the canoe went down the river 
towards the fall, dancing like a cork on the heaving spray, while 
the old man and the youth stood up in the bow and stern wielding 
their paddles, now on one side, now on the other, with ceaseless 
rapidity in their efforts to avoid being dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

The sight of this catastrophe, superadded to his already agonized 
feelings, caused the unhappy artist to swoon. Gibault, on seeing 
the line let go, tuned instantly, and sprang like a deer along the 
track they had been following, intending to render what assistance 
he could to his comrades at the foot of the rapid. ‘The others could 
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not follow, because of Big Waller and the artist, who obstructed 
the path, Seemg this, the powerful Yankee seized Bertram round 
the waist, and, heaving him on his shoulder as one would swing a 
child, followed in Gibault’s footsteps as fast as he could run. 

‘The distance to the spot whence they had commenced to track 
the canoe was not great, but before they reached it the frail eratt 
had Leen shattered against a rock, and was now hurrying along 
with the scattered cargo and the two men towards the full, to 
pass over which involyed certain destruction. 

‘There is nothing more uncertain, however, than the action of the 

whirling eddies of a great rapid. ‘Lrue, the general How of its body 
of water is almost always the same, Imt its superficial billows are 
more variable—now tossing a dritting log to the rieht, anon to the 
left, and casting it ashore, or dragging it with fearful violence into 
the raging current. Although there was only the canoe’s length 
hetween the old trapper and the youth when they were left 
struggling in the water, they were swept in totally different diree- 
tions. Redhand was hurled violently into the eddy, where the 
canoe had lain before the ascent was commenced, and was drageed 
safe to land by his comrades. March Marston, on the other hand, 
was swept out near to the main current, and would, in two seconds 
more, have been carried over the fall, had he not, with wonderful 
presence of mind and an almost superhuman exertion of muscle. 
dashed into an eddy which was formed by a rock about fifty yards 
from the top of the fall, The rock was completely covered with 
the bursting spray, so that it formed no restin -place, and it, with 
the partial eddy that tailed away from it, was about twenty yards 
from the shore, where the trappers stood gazing in horror at their 
mpanion as he struggled bravely to maintain his position hy 
swimming ; but to cross those twenty yards of gushing water, so 
to afford him aid, seemed beyond the power of man. 
Aten lived in the wildemess are not usually slow to act in eases 
of danger where action is possible. Each man was revolving, in 
‘ervid haste, every plan that seemed likely to afford succow. Red- 
hand's quick eye observed that the rocks at the edge of the fall, on 
the side of the river on which they stood, projected out so far that 
a straight line drawn from the eddy to the fall would pass within a 
yard of them, and that, consequently, if March would push straight 
across the stream and make vigorously for the bank, he might hit 
the point of rocks referred to before being carried over. 

“Down, some of you,” he cried, “to the point, an’ be ready to 
catch him; I'll shout to him what to do.” 
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Big Waller and Gibault darted away. Poor Bertram, haying 
recovered, remained gazing in speechless agony at March, who, 
having made several fruitless efforts to seize hold of the sunken 
rock, was evidently growing weaker. Bounce also remained to gaze, 
as if he had lost all his wonted self-command. 

“Ho! March!” shouted Redhand, “Dash into the stream— 
straight for me—with all yer might; don’t be afraid, lad! do it 
boldly!” But March heard not. The rush of water about him 
deadened all other sounds. 

In an instant Bounce started at full speed up the river, plunged 
into it, and, descending with feartul rapidity, swung round into the 
eddy behind the stone almost before his companions could divine 
what he meant to do. 

Eyen in that moment of terrible suspense March Marston 
looked with an expression of surprise at his friend as he swam up 
beside him. Bounce did not waste time or words; he merely 
raised one hand for a second, and, pointing to the bank of the 
river, cried —* Push for it—'tis your only chance!” 

March Marston made no reply, but at once obeyed; yet so 
exhausted was he, that, in the effort, he lost strength and sank. 
Bounce was prepared for this. He seized him by the hair and 
struck out with the energy of despair. A moment more and he 
was within a foot of the brink of the fall,—but, also, within a foot 
of the point of rock on which Big Waller was lying at full length. 
part of his body overhanging the cataract, his arms extended, and 
Gibault and Hawkswing holding him firmly by the legs. Bounce 
caught his comrade’s hand, and swung close in to the bank, while 
with the other hand he continued to grasp March by the hair of 
the head. The force of the current was so great, however, that 
not one of the party dared move, and it seemed for a momen’ as 
if all of them would be lost, when Bertram rushed forward, and. 
seizing Bounce by the arm, dragged him still nearer the bank, and 
relieved the strain upon the others. Just then, Redhand came to the 
rescue, and in another moment the two men were safe upon the land. 

Poor Bertram fell upon his knees, and, while he thanked Gol 
for the deliverance of his companions, sobbed like a little child. 

For some time the trappers spoke little. Accustomed though they 
were to danger, they were solemnized by the recent narrow escape 
from sudden death. Perhaps, too, their minds were more decply 
affected than usual with a sense of their dependence upon the 
living God, by the example and the heartfelt, unrestrained thanks- 
giving of Bertram. But men whose lives are spent in the midst 
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of alarms are not long seriously affected, even by the most solemn 
events, The trappers quickly recurred to their present cireum- 
stances, which were, in truth, of a nature caleulated to fill them 
with anxiety, and cause them to bend the powers of their quick 
wits and iron energies to the simple consideration of how they 
were to subsist and how proceed on their journey. 

“ Wirst of all,” said Redhand, quickly, “we must try what we 
can recover of our odds and ends.” 

* Right,” cried Bounce, who was none the worse for his late 
gallant exertions; “the current won't stop for no man; an’ the 
bales aint likely to stem it o’ their own accord till we're ready to 
look for *em.” 

Saying this, he set off down the river at a run, followed Dy all 
the others, including March, who, after wringing the water from 
his garments and resting a few minutes, felt as well and strong as 
ever. But, alas! their losses were grievous and irreparable, 
Their little bundles of spare clothing and trinkets for trading with, 
or conciliating the Indians, were indeed saved, but their guns and 
all their ammunition were gone. All that remained to them of 
the latter were the few charges of powder in the horns suspended 
round their necks, and a few slugs and bullets in their pouches. 
The only fire-arms left were Bertram’s cavalry pistols. 

As for the canoe, it was smashed so thoroughly that only a very 
few shreds of bark were cast up on the shore; but entangled with 
these shreds they were happy to find several of their steel traps— 
amost fortunate circumstance, as it held ont hopes that they 
might still be enabled to prosecute to some extent the main ol ject, 
of their expedition. 

As each man had been in the habit of earrying his axe and 
knife in his belt, those indispensable implements of the back- 
Woodsman were saved ; but the loss of guns and ammunition was 
avery severe misfortune, and one which, for at least half an hour 
alter every attempt to recover them had failed, cast a damp over 
the spirits of the whole party. But these men had neither time 
Nor inclination to hang down their heads and sigh. Big Waller, 
being a careless individual by nature, was the first to regain 
Somewhat of his wonted tone and manner. Sitting on a grassy 
knoll, on which all the party had been resting for some time after 
their fruitless exertions, in moody silence, Waller looked wp sud- 
denly and said—* Who's afraid 2” 

As no one happened at that moment to be exhibiting symptoms 
of terror, and there was no apparent cause for fear, the ques- 
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tion scemed ivvelevant. We therefore conclude that the bold 
Yankee meant by it to imply that he, at least, was not afraid 
of circunstances, no matter how disastrous or heartrending they 
might be. Having said this, he looked in the faces of his com- 
panions one ly one. The last face he looked at was that of Gibault 
Noir, and it wore such a lugubrious aspect of hopeless melancholy 
that Big Waller burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, and 
Bounce, without knowing why, joined him. 

“ Well, it’s of no use looking blue about it,” said March Mars- 
ton, making an effort to cheer up; “the question to be settled 
now, is—What’s to be done ?” 

“ Ay, that is the question,” observed Bertram, gravely. 

* Wall now, that bein’ the kee-westion,” said Waller, “who's 
a-goi. to answer it? There's a chance now, lads; don’t all speak 
at once.” 

* Right; that’s wot it is,” observed Bounce, nodding ; “ that’s the 
feclosophy on it. Wen a feller’s turned upside down, wot’s he 
a-goin’ to do nixt? Yon can’t put no other construction on it in 
this here wurld.” 

Redhand, who had been ruminating abstractedly for some 
minutes, now looked round on his comrades and said— 

“ Here's a plan for you, lads. That outrageous villain the Big 
Snake lives, for the most part, in a pretty little spot just three 
days’ march from this place. He stole, as ye all know, the herses 
belongin’ to Mr. Bertram’s party. Well, I propose that we shud 
go an’ call on him, an’ make him stand an’ re-deliver. What say 
you?” Agreed,” cried Waller, tossing his cap into the air. 
“Hurrah!” shouted March Marston. In one way or another, 
each gave his consent to the plan of making a descent upon the 
robbers and causing them to make restitution. 

The plans of backwoodsmen, once formed, are always quickly 
put in execution. They had no arrangements to make, no port- 
manteaus to pack, no difficulties in the way to overcome. Each 
man strapped a portion of the remaining property on his broad 
shoulders, and, pushing into the forest with vigorous strides, they 
were soon far from the spot where their late disaster had ocenrred. 
and gradually drew near to the wild glens and gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains. 












(To be continued.) 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
By GEORGE FORREST. 


For in-door pluy, on a wet, cold, cheerless morning, French and 
English is unrivilled, and causes, perhaps, more laughter and good- 
humoured excitement than any other game. Every one langhs, every 
one shouts, every one tugs, and every one gets his blood heated to a 
huning glow. As to spectators, they finda good game at French 
and Englizh “ better than a play,” and I have seen ladies and 
gentlemen sitting to watch this game. and laushing till their sides 
ached and the tears ran down their checks 

Not that there appears to be anything Tadierons in the game, 
which is certainly as simple a pastime as can be conceived; Tmt the 
practical application always produces such comical effects, and such 
unexpected turns of fortune, that the most phlegmatic spectator 
cannot remain unmoved. 

The entire game is briefly as follows: A chalk linc is drawn on 
the floor, and the two sets of players take hold ot a rope and try to 
pull their opponents over the line. Practically, it is thus managed :— 

Have a good stout rope, some twenty fect or more in length, 
and take care to secure the ends from unray elling by plaiting, 
pointing, or wrapping them with string. Paint a white or black 
circle around its centre, and at the dist ance of two feet on either 
side of the centre, paint a similar band. No knots are allowed 
m the rope. Draw a bold white line of chalk or paint on the 
iloor, and the preparations are complete. 

Now, let the players be divided into two sides, as nearly equal 
as can be guessed in weight and strength; lay the rope across 
the line, so ‘that the central ring is exactly wpon it, and arrange 
the two parties on opposite sides “of the line, and with the toes near ly 
touching the rope. Of course they face in opposite directions, 
and cach side pulls from left to right. 

At the word “ One!” all the players stoop and take hold of the 
Tope, no player being allowed to put his hand nearer to the 
centre than the outer ring. At the word “ Two!" thoy arrange 
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themselves in the best attitude for pulling, while the two leaders 
survey their little armies and make sure that all is right. At 
the word “Three !” the struggle hegins, each party trying to pull 
the other across the line. 

Tt would hardly be credited by those who have not seen it, 
how fierce is the struggle to gain the first inch—how the whole 
mass of hoys sways backward and forward without either gaining 
or yielding in the least. Presently one player slips, or perhaps 
he has started in too upright a position and has not a good ynur- 
chase on the rope. Slowly and gradually the loss of his weight 
tells, and the whole party are absolutely dragged onward for a 
few inches. 

Here, however, they stop, the heels are resolutely dug into the 
ground, and they hang back with a dead pull that forces their 
antagonists to put forth their whole strength. Suddenly the 
leader gives a shout, and the party make a violent effort, and 
amid swaying, tugging, and much scufiling of fect, not only regain 
their former position, but actually drag their antagonists as fer 
as the line. 

Another trial of endurance takes place here, and great are the 
struggles on either side. At last, one of the parties begins to 
relax its efforts, and the opposite leader, feeling the diminished 
pull, calls on his men for a “long pull, and a strong pull, and a 
pull all together,” and the game is won. 

The game is not considered as fairly gained unless the whole 
of the opposite side have been drawn over the lino, or loosencd 
their hold of the rope. 

Almost the entire success of this spirited game depends on the 
conduct of the leaders or captains, and a good leader, with a prae- 
tised band under his rule, will vanquish a much larger and heavier 
side when their leader is not quick to see an advantage and ready to 
seize upon it. One formidable manceuyre must be specially guarded 
against. A good captain, when he finds his side beginning to yield, 
gives the word to “ drag,” when they all hang back like a dead- 
weight, and force their antagonists to follow their example. Sud- 
denly he calls owt Forward,” when all his men advance a couple 
of paces, and down go the opposite side flat on their backs. In 
this position they can offer no resistance, and are dragged over 
the line before they have fairly recovered their astonishment. 

The rules of this game are very few and perfectly simple. 

1. The game is won when the whole of the feet of the opposite 
side have crossed the line drawn on the floor. 
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2. Any player loosing his hold of the rope is considered as out of 
the game, and must stand aside. 

3. If all the players of one side let go the rope, they lose the 
game. 

‘L, The rope must be without knots or any aids to the grasp. 

5, Jerking the rope is prohibited, and any player who docs so 
must stand aside. 





AN ALPHABETICAL ACCOUNT. 


[The following wonderful jew d@esprit was cut out of a Nottingham news- 
paper twenty-eight years ago. It has been frequently, though we helicve 
erroneously, attributed to Tom Hood. Can any of our readers give us any 
information on the subject /] 


An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade; 

Cossack commanders cannonading come, 

Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. 

Every effort engineers essay 

Por fame, for fortune, fighting, furious fray ! 

Generals ’gainst gencrals grapple; gracious good, 

How honours Heaven heroic hardihood ! 

Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kindred, kindred kingmen kill; 

Labour low levels loftiest longest lines, 

Men march ‘midst mounds, ‘midst moles, ‘midst murderous 
mines. 

Now noisy noxious numbers notice nought 

Of outward obstacles, opposing ought. 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 

Quite quaking, quickly quarter quest. 

Reason returns, religious right redounds; 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 

‘Truce to thee, Turkey ! triumph to thy train ; 

Unwise, unjust, unmercifal Ukraine ! 

Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xavier 2 

Yield, yield, ye youths, ye yeomen, yield your yell, 

Zeno, Aopater, Goroaster’s zeal, 

Attracting all, arts against arms appeal. 
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CHESS. 


By GEORGE FREDERICK PARDON. 


—++ 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


I voy’ believe in boys who merely wish to be amused. But Tove 
boys who, in the intervals of their sports, contrive to learn some- 
thing. In the “ancient and honourable Game of Chess,” anmse- 
ment and instruction are so intimately blended that we cannot 
obtain the one without gleaning something of the other. As a scicn- 
tific recreation Clress is without a rival ; and to he a good player at 
this capital game, judgement, skill, prudence, foresight, caleulaticn, 
and good temper, are absolutely necessary. Now, the boy who 
possesses these qualities must be clever as well as amiable. And 
the best of it is, that it is in the power of every boy of average 
talent to secure for himself a title to these honowrable distine- 
tions. They are not peculiar to birth or fortune, but are to be 
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acquired by all who earnestly and industriously persevere in their 
pursti . 
Thave no wish to lecture my young friends, or to presume on 
my position as a writer; but I cannot well refrain from a word or 
two of advice when J have a fair chance. And this introduction 
o Chess giving me the chance, why, I have availed myself of my 
mivilege. In brief, then, Chess is entirely a game of skill; chance 
or luck having nothing whatever to do with it, when it is properly 
played. As a skilful general marshals his warriors upon the 
attle-field, so the expert player arranges his men and conducts 
liem to victory, Somebody has somewhere said that a good 
general should be a good chess-player. But without gome quite 
so far as that, it is certain that many good chess-players have 
een excellent generals. ‘The great Napoleon was a capital player, 
mut rather too impulsive. He played several matches with the 
Antomaton Chess-player in 1809, and was beaten ; wherenpon he 
retired in disgust and anger. I shall have someting to tell you 
py-and-by about that grand deception, the Automaton Chess- 
player. Frederick the Great was also a fine player: he it was 
wught the secret of the Automaton from Kempelen, its inventor; 
and, like the nobleman who purchased a real Punch and Judy 
show, repented his bargain as soon as he found out how the thing 
was worked. Imperial, royal, titled, ennobled, learned, wise, and 
accomplished men have been celebrated, in nearly all ages, as 
adepts at Chess. Therefore, the boy who learns to play well, will 
certainly be in good company. For, to say nothing of the numerous 
professors of our own day, Chess has, beyond all other indoor 
amusements, received the honourable patronage of the learned, the 
brave, and the distinguished. 

Grave historians, erudite divines, and famous poets have not 
disdained to discourse on the merits of the noble game. Vida, 
Bishop of Cremona, celebrated the delights and pleasures of 
Chess, in excellent Latin verse, as carly as 1527. ‘This famous 
poem has appeared in not fewer than fifty or sixty editions, in 
various languages — Latin, Italian, Clerman, Spanish, French, 
English, and Hindostanec! Think of that: and all in honour 
of a simple game, the main difficulties of which any boy of ordi- 
nary capacity may conquer in a week; a game that he may 
hecome familiar with in a month, and clever at in a year! 

To merely give the titles of the several books that have been 
written on this one favourite game would occupy some fifty pages 
of this Magazine; to say nothing of the various periodicals in 
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which Chess holds, or has held, a prominent position. And while 
on this part of my subject, [ may as well give my young readers 
a very 3 
BRIEF SKETCIL OF THE GAME. 


Here on the mimic field two armics spread ; 
This pale as new-fallen snow—that blushing red. 
Intense the interest that their leaders take, 
As though a kingdom were indeed at stake. 


Back into the annals of the dim past we must go if we would 
trace the origin of Chess. This famous game, “the ‘most esteemed 
for its intellectual character, and the most universal in its extent 
of all those pastimes in which men of every age have been accus- 
tomed to seek rest from the fatigues of physical labour, or the 
weariness of mental toil,” had its birth in the East. Some writers 
have considered India its early home, others have thought that 
the fascinating amusement was invented in Persia. Others, again, 
have named Iccland as its birthplace. In fact, its paternity is as 
difficult to fix as that of Homer. But certainly it arose in the 
Hast, whence all knowledge, civilization, and refinement appear 
to have come. 

From the very earliest days, as I have already said, kings, 
statesmen, warriors, scholars, and pocts, no less than ordinary 
men, have puzzled their brains and amused their leisure over 
the chequered board. Numerous anecdotes exist of soldiers 
on the eve of important battles throwing their whole attention 
into its mysteries, and many romantic stories have come down to 
modern days in which chess-play is the leading incident. The 
graces of poetry and the charms of eloquence have been thrown 
around it. Sages have sanctioned it as a yecreation. As in the 
multiplicity of its combinations, it sets at defiance all the dis- 
covered laws of the science of numbers, so, in its adaptability to 
minds of all degrees of cultivation, it seems to repudiate all the 
theories of mental philosophy. It would be impossible, in the 
brief space at my command, to do more than allude to the vast 
number of interesting legends, fables, stories, verses, and ancedotes 
which helong to this fifty- century-old game. I must be content, 
therefore, to slightly touch upon many points on which 1 would 
gladly dilate: Before Romulus founded Rome, before Achilles 
went up to the siege of Troy, before Charlemagne recovered = 
bent Empire, before Columbus discovered America, Chess we 

» common and well-known amusement, Though its actual origin 
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is shrouded in the mystery of ages, and though the ablest inves- 
tigators have been unable to trace it back through the lapse of 
centuries, the destruction of empires, and the revolutions of time, 
to its first simple beginnings, it has always possessed a charm 
entirely its own for the noblest of minds. Orators in the scnate, 
poets in undying verse, dramatists holding “the mirror up to 
nature,” historians in grave disquisitions, and even divines in the 
pulpit, have not been ashamed to employ metaphors drawn from the 
movement of its mimic soldiery, or have hesitated to use expressions 
couched in its technical language. ‘lo the amazing inexhaust- 
ibility of its nature, and the fertility of its powers of comlination— 
to the skill required for its full development, and to the subtlety 
and ingenuity necessary to success in its practice. Chess owes its 
enduring and increasing fame. And yet we are told that in 
antiquity ib must yield to Draughts ! 

Now, whether the invention of Chess is due to a single mind, 
or whether its present condition as a scientific game has gradually 
progressed from a simple game of few moves—as is most proballe— 
one thing is certain; it does not owe its celebrity altogether to 
the learned and the gentle, though these have been till lately its 
chief patrons. Almost every profession has contributed its quota 
of names illustrious in Chess. In the “ Book of the First Ameri- 
evn Chess Congress *—to which, indeed, I owe much of what I 
here indite—we learn that among the famous writers on, and 
players at the game, Damiano was an apothecary, Lopez a priest, 
Salvio a lawyer, Philidor a mmsician, Cumningham a diplomatist, 
Stamma a linguist, Deschappelles a soldier, and Popert a mer- 
chant. Of the modern players of eminence, too, there is an almost 
equal variety of occupation : Staunton, king and lawgiver among 
us all, is a ripe Shakesperian scholar; while Morphy, Paulsen, 
Lewis, Walker, Lowenthal, Kennedy, Kling, and La Bourdonnais, 
have cach taken up Chess rather as an amusement than as a 
pursuit, 

But as to the history of Chess, it grew, as did nmusic, logic, and 
philosophy, from very rude beginnings. .We have evidence of the 
knowledge of the game among the Chinese, the Egyptians, the 
Persians, the Ayabians, the Hebrews, the Scythians, the Welsh, 
and the Ivish—centuries ago. he Ancient Irish, as I learn 
from a recently published volume of the “Transactions of the 
Ossianic Society,” were exceedingly fond of the game; in which they 
greatly excelled, According to the Brehon laws, the tax levied 
hy the king of Ireland on every province was to be payed, in 
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chess-boards and complete sets of men; and every brnigh or 
inn-holder of the states was obliged to provide travellers with 
salt, provisions, lodging, aid « chess-board (with men, I presume.) 
gratis! Something like a land to travel in, that! 

We have reason to believe that Chess was known in India 
3,000 years before the Christian era. It is supposed to have been 
then, and for centuries after, played by four players on a board of 
sixty-four squares like ours, with similar moves, with the excep- 
tion of the bishop, or ship, as it was then called. A die, or other 
means of courting a fortunc, was employed at certain stages of its 
progress, so that in its carly years Chess was a game of minglel 
chance and skill. From India it must have travelled through 
civilized Agia to Europe, where it probably acquired its present 
form, and where the distinction between black and white squares 
is generally believed to have been first adopted. The Saracens 
introduced it into Spain and Portugal; and as early as the eighth 
century it was a common pastime at Constantinople. Its diffu 
sion over the Western world has been easy and simple. 

Coming down to comparatively modern days, we find it men- 
tioned by Boccacio, the charming story-teller of Italy ; and atter- 
wards by Chaucer and our own Shakespere, as well as by nume- 
rous writers in the intervening years. 

As soon as printing was invented, the progress in chess-learning 
was rapid. Caxton’s first English volume was the “ Booke of the 
Chesse,” printed in the chapelry at Westminster. Systeins and 
rules for playing then began to be laid down, and the development 
of the game into a regular scientific amusement was insured hy 
the press. 

In the sixteenth century, Damiano, a Portuguese, published his 
famous work, which was presently translated into Italian, Irench. 
and English; then came Ruy Lopez, and long afterwards, the 
great Philidor, in whose days—the beginning of the last century— 
Chess was played, just as now, by numerous clever men. Philidor 
and his followers founded schools of strong players in England 
and France, in which countries he alternately resided. He was, 
perhaps, the first player who attempted and succeeded in playing 
without seeing the board—a feat that has been frequently per- 
formed in our own day. Many of his games are still extant. 

It would be beyond my scope to further trace the history o 
Chess; though I am sorely tempted to give you a few anecdotes 
of the famous players of the cightcenth century. But J may, 
perhaps, continue the subject in a future number, and tell you 
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something of the triumphs of modem players. Sutficient: for the 
day. Here is a representation of 


THE CHESS-BOARD, WITIL TUE MEN SET IN PROPER ORDER. 




















A slight examination of this diagram will explain the position 
of the pieces with which the game is played. ‘Che board, you will 
see, is placed with the white corner to the right hand of the 
player, with the pieces arranged in corresponding order on cither 
ste. Each player has a king, a queen, two bishops, two knights, 
and two rooks or castles. To these belong eight pawns, set im- 
mediately in front of them. ‘The king and queen occupy the two 
central squares, her majesty always on her own colour: that is to 
say, the white queen on a white square, and the black queen on 
a black square. Chess-boards are made of various colours, but it 
3s usual to say black and white. The bishops stand on cither side 
of the monarchs, and are known as king’s bishops and queen's 
bishops. As the bishops never pass from white to black squares, 
or tice versd, their relationship to the king and queen is known to 
the end of the game. Not so, however, with the knights and 
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yooks, which pass indifferently over all the ‘squares on the board. 
In Staunton’s chess-men, and in some other modern sets, a letter 
or some other distinguishing mark has been seb on the king's 
knights and rooks, in order that they may always be known in 
any part of the game. This distinction is useful in noting the 
moves of a game, as we shall see by-and-by. The knights and 
rooks are known also as owing allegiance to their respective 
monarchs, and are called king’s rook, queen’s knight, queen's 
rook, and king’s knight. ‘The pawns are also distinguished as the 
servants or soldiers of the pieces before which they § stand—tlms : 
king’s pawn, queen’s pawn, king’s bishop’s pawn, quecn’s bishop's 
pawn, king’s knight's pawn, queen's knight’s pawn, king’s rook’s 
pawn, and queen's rook’s pawn. In chess notation the pieces and 
pawns are written with their initials only. Of course these dis- 
tinctions apply equally to black and white pieces and pawns. 

The game is played by two persons; and the object or motive 
of all the varied combinations is to place the king hors de combal. 
But I fear I am exceeding my space. I must, therefore, defer a: 
explanation of the moves of the picces, and the manner of playing 
the game, till next month, Meanwhile, it will be pleasant to 
believe that what I have written will awaken in the minds of 
studious boys a desire to know something more of the ancicat, 
excellent, and entrancing game of Chess. 

In the course of this series, some correspondence will necessarily 
arise between writer and readers. Do not be afraid of asking 
questions, my lads; for you know the old copy-book motto— 
© Questions lead to knowledge.” When there is anything concerning 
the game that you do nob quite understand, sit down and write 
for an explanation. It will always give me pleasure to enlighten 
you on doubtful points. Besides, we shall by-and-by have games 
to play and problems to solve; and who knows but that we may 
start a Chess Tournament of our own? As you progress, I trust 
you will find that in learning to play the game of Chess you w ill also 
acquire a method of logical thought and correct reasoning; ant 
that, too, without trouble or inconvenience, and with positive 
pleasure and profit. There is a world of wisdom and a whole 
system of philosophy in Chess; and to play well at the game is, 
in some sense, a polite education. Yor the knowledge of it is, like 
language, music, science, or literature—a passport into good 
society! Chess, exclaims an enthusiastic Persian, is the nou- 
rishment of the mind, the solace of the spirit, and the bright sum 
of the understanding. 


THE GHOST OF BOB BOWSER’S DOG. 
A Strange Story. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS, 
ForwWaRDED BY THOMAS MILLER. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Isat down in the moonshine by the open window, and began 
to think over all the torture 1 had inflicted on that poor dog, and 
the tears streamed down my cheeks as I recalled it. Allthe pain 
Thad gone throught in my dream I had caused it to suffer, and for 
what? Because every time I fought Bob Bowser he had licked me, 
and as I could not have my revenge on him, I had had it on his 
poor mnoffending dog. I resolved in the morning to go to Bob 
Bowser and tell him all, and ask his forgiveness; lut then he 
would be grieving for the loss of his dog, which I could never 
restore; and a strange thought took possession of my mind. 
Supposing he forgave me, and the dog didn’t, what better should 
Tbe for making such a confession if the ghost of the dog still 
continued to haunt me? Perhaps, after all, he might give me 
such a thrashing as I had never before received from his hands ; 
perhaps he might take out a swmmons against me on my own 
confession for drowning his dog; then everybody would know 
it, and “ Who killed Bol) Bowser’s dog 2” would be hooted into my 
ears every time I dared to show my face in the strect. 
; “No! I exclaimed to myself, as I rose up, and paced to and 
fro in my chamber, “better a thousand times to be hanged and 
Crowned in my sleep, and haunted for ever by the ghost of Bob 
Bowser's dog, than suffer, in the face of open day, the disgrace that 
must fall upon me after making such a confession. At present no 
one but myself knows that I drowned Bob Bowser’s dog.” 
Whether it was my guilty conscience, or what, I cannot tell, 
but, at that very moment, I heard a dog outside howling pitifully, 
Just as Boh Bowser's dog howled when it looked up at the sky, 
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with the heavy stone ticd around its neck, before I thy 
the river, then yan away affrighted at what I had done. 








SEE PAGE 162, 


T looked up at the moon, and remembered the old world tradi- 
tion of the man who was placed there, along with his doy, tor 
gathering sticks on a Sunday, and wondered whether at soine 
future period I should be sent to join him, along with Bub Buwser's 
dog. : 

I sank down in the chair, fecling very cold, and sleep once more 
overtook me. I struggled hard against it, but all in vain. 

Tcould not have slept long before the ghost of Bol Ba 
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again appeared before me, with a strong rope in its paws, and in a 
savage voice said,—* Now then, be quick, and let me finish this little 
job. [suppose you would prefer being drowned in the same place 
where you threw mein? But I’ve got another dog outside, that 
you must fight before I drown you. You often set dogs on me 
twice my size, and I don’t think I should be doing justice to drown 
you before you have had a taste of dog-fighting, which you always 
seemed so fond of, for you liked to see dogs fight better than you 
liked fighting yourself. Come along, you cur; it was through my 
young master so often thrashing you in fair fight, that caused you 
to behave so cruelly to me. Quick, you coward! I've brought a 
dog to fight you from the same place I have just coms from, I 
would fight you myself only I know I should kill you; then I 
shouldn't have the pleasure of drowning you, and seeing you kick 
and struggle in the water as I did.” 

I seemed to follow him, and saw another dog squatted on its 
haunches ; it was the butcher's dog, that I had so often set on Bob 
Bowser’s, and had died, some weeks betore, of the wounds it reecived 
through fighting. It was seamed with scars, the ears nearly torn 
outby the roots, for when alive every dog for miles round would run 
away yelping at the sight of it, as it fought and beat all it came 
near. When once it got hold, it was never known to leave go, 
until beaten and dragged off. And that dog I must fight! “ Drown 
me at once,” I said, “I would rather you did; he will tear me to 
pieces.” 

“He'll shake your cowardly heart out of you, I've no doubt of 
that; and you deserve it ;” answered Bol Bowser’s dog, seeming 
to pierce me through with his flaming eyes. ‘“ He and I haye had 
a good deal of talk together, about the bad usage we received in 
this wicked world, since we met together in peace in Dogland, 
where the bull-dog never snaps, and the terrier never bites, and 
the great mastiffs are as tame as lambs. Such as you made us 
what we were. Seize him!” 

At that instant the butcher's dog gave a growl, and made a 
spring at ine. which seemed to throw me on the ground, when, in- 
stead of seizing me by the throat, he planted his feet on my breast, 
shook his head, and again squatted down on his haunches. 

“You are such a cur.” said Bob Bowser's dog, “ that he scorns 
to touch you, Had you one spark of the noble courage of a dog 
M Your cowardly nature, he would have tackled you; as it is he 
looks on you with loathing and contempt. Come along, and let 
me drown you ; it’s all you're fit for; and I mean to throw you in 

Bye 
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hissing hot. You once raised the ery of ‘mad doy’ against me. 
T'll serve you the same before I drown you. So away with you, 
and run for it.” 

I cannot tell how far I seemed to run in my dream, nor where 
the crowd came from that followed me. J only know that the 
ghost of my pursuer headed the mob, and that at every village I 
passed through it still imercased. The cry of “mad dog” caused 
the blacksmith to quit his forge, and join the procession with his 
sledge-hammer in his hand. Labourers left the fields to pursue 
me, armed with the pitchforks and spades they were at work with, 
The waggoner hurried after me with his long whip; the wheel- 
wright hurled his sharp axe at me as I passed ; and the bricklayer 
pelted me from the scaffold on which he was at work. I foamed 
at the mouth. I snapped at every one that came near me, for, as 
T ran on all-fours, I had no hands to raise to detend myself. Still 
the crowd of pursuers increased, and the cry deepened behind me, 
while I was even shot at, pelted with everything that could be 
picked up, and struck at on every hand; though I noticed that for 
one who stepped forward to assail me in front, a dozen rushed 
out of the way to let me pass, as if they were afraid of me. I did 
pinch the ear of a little knock-kneed tailor, whom I threw down 
and ran over, as he aimed a blow at me with his sleeve-board; 
and got rid of a good many of my pursuers, who gathered around 
him, while he lay rolling in the dusty road, roaring out, “1am 
bitten ! I am bitten ! I shall go raving mad!” 

I scemed at last to escape my pursuers by running down a green 
lane that led to a river, and to hear their shouts dying away in 
the distance, as if they continued the chase along the brown dusty 
highroad which I had quitted. As I lay down panting on the 
cool riyer-bank, I saw the ghost of Bob Bowser’s dog standing 
beside me, and noticed that the bank was very steep, and the water 
below deep, as the eddies showed that went boiling and hollowing 
around one another, before they were drawn out into the current. 
The dog held the noose of a rope in his pai, to the other end of 
which a heavy stone was attached; and as he slipped the noose 
over my head and tightened it, he said, “ You want a cooler after 
that and shall have it. But you'll seem to be alive after you ar¢ 
drowned, though you are as dead as a dry bone in a dog-kennel. 
That will be because you are not a dog, and have a wicked and 
accusing conscience, which no water can drown. There are plenty 
of big-mouthed and sharp-teethed pike about hore, capital pickers; 
and if you don’t have a good bite, you'll get many a nibble. I shall 
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see you floating up and down as the tide ebbs and flows, for you 
won't remain at the bottom of the river long. Mind your head 
when you get down the river among the shipping, for you'll have 
many a bump against the boats and the wooden piers that support 
the wharves. Now then—one—two—three.” And as he uttered 
the last word I felt myself for a moment flying through the air, 
and then down with a splash into the water and under it, which 
produced such a singing and ringing in my ears as if the river were 
rushing into my head and down my throat; and then the stone 
slipped off the rope, and I came up again, but how many times I 
cannot tell, though I lmow it was so, through catching dim glim- 
merings of misty light. 

At last I seemed to settle down in the river-bed: and though I 
knew I was drowned, I had still my eyes open, and retained my 
senses, and could feel the mud and sand settling upon my hair, 
and on my eyes, and trying to ooze in between my lips, while the 
cold heads of fishes kept touching my face, as if they were smell- 
ing about me, and working their mouths as though they were going 
to taste of me, but hadn’t quite made up their minds as to where 
they should begin, while their gills opened and shut, seeming to 
me like other mouths set with red teeth; and they all had such 
evil eyes, which they ever turned wpon me, as I had never before seen 
in my life, excepting in the head of the ghost of Bob Bowser's dog. 

I seemed to lie a long while beneath the water, in my dream, 
when at last I was carried away by an under-current, that swept 
along with it the mud of the river-bed, in which Iwas turned over 
and over like a stone. Then I was in the middle with a drowned 
dog on each side of me, one with its head under my arm, and 
the other with its fore-paw on my neck, gliding silently through 
and over the simy mud of the river, while the eyes of Bob Bow- 
ser's dog seemed to be looking down at me, through the water, 
as I moved along, and sometimes it thrust its head under the 
water and said, * All right, I see you: I hope you like it ; that’s just 
the way I went along when I was down there; but you'll come up 
soon, then you can look about you a bit, though you are drowned; 
and you'll have plenty of company—dogs, cats, rats—some with 
hair on, and some bald as a blown-up bladder.” 

After a time I came to the surface, as the dog had foretold, 
cold and motionless, but still with the power to see and under- 
stand all I looked upon, though I floated on the ripples of the 
nver like a straw, and went up and down with every little wave 
that lapped the shore, T came up with my face to the sky, and 
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the first thing I seemed to see was a silvery cloud, which had 
shaped itself into the form of Bob Bowser's dog, and went sailing 
over my head, and keeping pace with me, as I dropped down the 
river with the receding tide hour after hour. 

Through being hanged, my neck seemed dislocated in so strange 
away, that I eould see the shore on either side of the river, my face 
turning sideways without any effort, as if obeying my will, though 
I had no more power over my limbs than the shadow has over the 
branch that forms the retlection. The first object that caught my 
eye on the green river-bank was the ghost of Bob Bowser's dog, 
who stood with one paw under his tail, and the other holding a 
large quizzing-glass to his eye, which he left sticking there as he 
made me a low bow, then waved his paw, and shouted out, “1 
wish you a pleasant voyage.” 

What a rocking I got from the waves made by the puddle- 
wheels of a steamer that went splashing by, and struck a cat that 
was floating tranquilly beside me, and which I saw no more until 
it again came down behind me, just before the turning of the tide. 
I had no sense of pain, as I went floating between green meadow- 
banks, and past pleasant villages that came dipping down gentle 
slopes to the brim of the river, the sunlight flashing on the windows, 
and making a golden pathway where I glided along. When the 
tide turned I went floating back townward, in a strange dead com- 
pany—for the river seemed to have given up all its dead to retwn 
with me—and many of their countenances wero so hideous to look 
upon, that I seemed glad when I was carried under the dark 
slimy piles that supported the overhanging wharves, through 
which chinks of faint light were only seen here and there, between 
openings of the wooden floors overhead, and which now and then 
fell on the rusty ironwork that clamped the ponderous piles 
The rank weeds that grew under the deep night-like shadows of 
the wharves, seemed to nod at:me as I glided in and out among the 
trailing green slime that hung about the square wooden pillars. 

But, harder than all, it seemed to come floating out beside the 
wharves and warehouses, all alive with the stir and bustle of the 
ever-busy work-a-day world, and to have no more part in it than 
the swaying buoy has in the ship of which it marks the anchorage. 
Bales of wool, and great pockets of hops, threw their shadows 
over my upturned face as I was carried by upon the ripples, be- 
side the walls of the high warehouses; and over these’ the 
ghost of Bob Bowser’s dog seemed ever peeping, and sometimes 
jumped on the heavy overhanging hogsheads, as if he tried, by 
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his additional weight, to bring them down upon me with a runing 
ratile, and bury 1he in the mud beneath, 

T well remember feeling thankful that I had no sense’ of smell, 
as I floated by the sewers that emptied themselves into the river. 
Even the ghost of Bob Bowser’s dog carefully eschewed the 
floating abomination, and waited for me where the river was more 
pure; only once did I see him dip his nose in it, then shake his 
head and exclaim to himself, “TI can’t stand that; it would poison 
the very deuce.” Once I was floated up one of those sewers. Oh, 
dear! I shall never forget it. I could scarcely see the brickwork 
for rats, where the light streamed down through the gratings 
above. Tortunately for me, before I was driven far up, the men 
commenced flushing it, and I came out into the river again, as if I 
had been shot from a rocket. 

It was high water, when I lay motionless beside a steamer, sur- 
rounded by many other floating objects, which remained almost 
stationary until the tide again cbbed ; for even the loose corks only 
rocked to and fro as some craft rowed past; and the light fea- 
thers, which were only partly immersed, neither moved up nor 
down the river, unless impelled by some momentary puff of wind. 
Presently I heard music sounding on the pier, then the voices of 
happy boys, and soon they came laughing and tramping on the deck 
of the steam-boat ; and as I looked up from the water, I knew their 
faces—-they were my schoolfellows and playmates, and were about 
to start on their long-talked-of holiday excursion down the river. 

As they spread over the vessel like a swarm of bees, clambering 
up the paddle-boxes and on the decks of the side-cabins, I could 
see that they had got their cricket-hats, wickets, foot-balls, bows 
and arrows, and everything else they amused themselves with in 
our great play-ground ; and I heard them talk about the beauty of 
the place at which they would soon land: ‘Ihe smaller boys spoke 
of the great garden they were to have access to for two hours, 
which was filled with gooseberry and cwrant-bushes, and great 
long rows of late strawberries ; and how, during that time, they 
should have the privilege of eating all they could, and of the bar- 
gain that had been made respecting their not bringing any of the 
finit away in their pockets; that “Ear Au, axp Pocket Noxz” 
had been written in large printed letters on a card-board by the 
head usher, which was to be placed over the garden entrance. And 
I saw some of the little fellows laugh, and heard one say to another, 
“Won't we, though 2” 


Then I seemed to see Boh Bowser come to the side of the vessel, 
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and lean over, as if gazing at the sunshine, which gave a look as 
of molten gold to the river, though his eye fell too far out to see 
where I was floating close under him, and looking up at his face. 
T heard him speak cheerfully to the boy that stood beside him, and 
mention my name, wondering what had become of me, and hoping 
T should be on board before the packet started, as he shonldn’t 
have such a jolly day of it unless I were with him. Then I thought 
I called to him, and that he shed tears when he saw where I was, 
and that all the boys clustered round, and a great cry arose, which 
awoke me, just as I fancied I stood dripping with water on the 
deck of the vessel. 

Trubbed my eyes, now thoroughly awake, and found that I had 
fallen asleep in the chair by the window, which I had thrown 
open when looking at the moon, and that the rain was beating on 
my face, for the wind blew from the quarter opposite to where I 
sat shivering with cold. 

After breakfast, with the dream still as fresh in my mind as if the 
whole scene was again passing before me, I called on Bol Bowser, 
with the intention of telling him all I had done to his dog, and all I 
had that night passed through in my sleep. But after wishing 
him good morning, he began with, “ Isn’t it strange, my dog came 
home yesterday with a rope round his neck, and dripping with 
wet, as if somebody had been trying to drown him? There he is; 
look at him.” 

I did look; and, fortunately for me, Bob was at that moment 
called aside by his sister, or he would have known all. 

The dog smelt at me, then looked up at me with a strange so- 
lemn look ; and as my tears fell fast upon kis head—tears of tine 
repentance for what I had done—he began slowly to wag his tail, 
and when I stooped and ventured to stroke him, with a mingled 
feeling of sorrow and fear, he ttrned round and licked my hand, 
and, with the remembrance of the dream still before me, I almost 
fancied I heard him say— There, there, dry your eyes! I can't 
bear to see you cry. I forgive you with all my heart. I see you 
are sorry for what you've done. Never ill-use a poor dog again.” 

Inever will, Bob Bowser and I are now the best of friends, 
and his dog is always ready to follow me wheresoever I go; and, 
since I truly: repented of the torture I inflicted on that faithful 
and forgiving animal, I have never been haunted in my sleep any 
‘more by the Ghost of Bob Bowser’s Dog. 
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AMONGST THE SHOW-FOLKS. 
By STIRLING COYNE. 


Eanert oaee= 
CHAPTER IL. 


Svrrer ended, the satisfied artistes gradually withdrew from the * 
circle, to seek their various resting-places. ‘The van being re- 
served for the accommodation of the ladies, the proprietor, and his 
family: the male portion of the company bestowed themselves 
according to the fancy of each, under the trees; no doubt congra- 
tulating themselves upon the combination of fortunate circum- 
stances,—an idle day, a soft grassy bed, and a calm warm night in 
June,—which had marked, with a white stone, their sojourn in the 
Forest. 

As the evening fell, so sank the hearts of the little truants, 
who seemed to have been forgotten by the people into whose s0- 
ciety they had been so strangely thrown. Sad thoughts of happy 
home and kind loving faces, now pale with anxiety for the fate of 
the wanderers, filled their minds, as they sat gazing at the expiring 
embers of the fire, when their attention was suddenly attracted by 
the voice of the Exterminator of Crocodiles issuing from the van, 
whither, according to custom, he had retired with his wife, to 
solace himself after the fatigues of the day, with a “little nourish- 
ment” from the lady’s private and confidential bottle. 

“It's my opinion,” said the harsh voice of the proprietor, “ that 
them chaps I picked up is just what we wanted. We've had no 
novelty worth naming, since the pink-eyed Maid of Cashmere ran 
away with that Irish rascal, the Infant Here’lees.” 

“Dear me!” replied the Signora, somewhat tartly ; “I thought 
we had enough novelty when we got that Mclodious Mermaid. It 
seems she’s no such wonderful attraction after all, though the 
creetur’s picture has een painted bigger than mine and a deal 
handsomer, which I'll never forgive, Abram Skearsley. A. pretty 
Panorama, too, it is,” she added, bitterly, “to hang outside a re- 
Spectable establishment : a young woman, with a fish’s tail, conib- 
ing of her back-hair in the Atlantic ocean, and inticing of a British 
sailor to follow her to her coral cave. The impudent hussy! But 
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though you paid nigh thirty shillings for the daub, the Mermaid 
don’t draw; the public knows she’s a himpostor, and they won't 
have her at any price :—she don’t draw, I tell you; Mermaids don't 
draw, Skearsley !” 

“ Vor that matter, neither does Rope-dancers or Sabre Swal- 
lowers draw,” retorted the Isyterminator; “the public is tired 
ot them.” ‘The pride of the jealous artiste was roused ly the 
taunt conveyed in the allusion to her waning popularity, and she 
replied in a higher and fiercer key, 

Oh! the public is tired of me, is it? And you're tired of me, 
you are; Isee it. But I should like to know what you'd a’ heen 
if it wasn’t for me. Who made you what you are? Answer that, 
Skearsley. What were you, when Peter Pogmore, my poor dear 
first husband, took you for charity out of a Gang of Ethiopian 
Ministers ?” 

“Troupe of Minstrels, if you please.” 

Ministers or Minstrels, it’s all the same. Had you a coat to 
your back or a shoe to your toot when Pogmore gaye you ten shil- 
lings a week to beat the big drum for his Carawan of Wild 
Beasts ?” 

“Tt was the only wind instrnment I ever could play,” replied 
the culprit, evasively. 

* And when poor Pogmore had his back-bone cracked by the 
big bear, while teaching him to dance the polka on hot tiles, what 
did I do?” asked the Signora, pursuing the procs verbal with in- 
tlexible determination. 

“Well, of course, you had the bear shot, and you sold it’s 
corpus, all but the skin, to a heminent manafacturer of Bear's 
Grease in Bishopsgate Street,” answered the Exterminator, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“ And what did I do with that skin?” 

“You kept it in grateful memory of the deceased,” answered the 
witness, 

“ Which deceased—Pogmore or the Bear 2?” asked the Signora, 
sharply. : 

« That's more nor I can tell: I know it was for one of them,” 
was the vague reply. 

“Don’t you know that I watered the brute’s skia with my 
widow’s tears, for at least three weeks 2?” 

* So you did; and at the end of the three weeks you dried yout 
tears, made a blanket of the skin, and made Abram Skearsley 
yow: husband.” 
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*T'm glad you don’t forget that.” 

“It’s an ewent I’m not likely to forget in a hurry,” remarked 
Abram. 

« And please to remember, likewise, when I married you I en- 
dowed you with all my worldly goods and cattle—my wild-heasts, 
my carawans, my hosses, my donkeys, and myself, with fittings 
complete; and now, I'm to be put in the background before the 
public for a paltry Mermaid.” Here the Signora, overcome by gin 
and jealousy, burst into tears. 

Nothing softens the hard heart of man so effectually as female 
tears. The Exterminator of Crocodiles felt his stermness giving 
way at the sight of the briny torrent which rolled down his part- 
ner’s blowzy cheeks, and he endeavoured to soothe the angry storm 
in her breast. 

“There!” said he, “there's no need to take on so. If go be, 
you can't harmonize with the Mermaid, I'll give her a week's 
notice to leave. She must go, that’s all.” 

*Oh! Abram!” 

“ But I'm looking at what we're to do for attraction,” said Alam. 
“The Moldavian Giantess quits us next Saturday; Wheedleton, 
of the Mammoth Pavilion, gives her five shillings a week more than 
she has here; then the Wild Man of Bohemia and the Mexican 
Dwarf will be sure to follow the Melodions Mermaid; and I'm 
aecrd Jim Chafiney the Clown has taken a ‘serions turn,’ and 
has it in his mind to go into the Methody Preaching line.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder; Jim had never no spirit,” remarked the 
Signora, contemptuously. 

“The Temple can’t stand agin the Pavilion if we lose so many 
stars ;” observed Abram, rubbing his jaw, “ whereby I consider it 
alucky chance I fell in with these two wandering boys. We must 
make something of them.” 

Paul and Fred, who had overheard the whole conversation, drew 
closer together and listened with breathless attention. 

“What can you make of such a pair of shrimps 2” inguired 
the Signora. 

“Humph! Well, they wouldn’t be amiss as Spotted Boys. I 
could touch them wp with caustic to look like a pair of picbald 
ponies in no time,” suggested the Exterminator. 

The children trembled. 

“No,” said the Signora, “the public don't care for Spotted 
Boys; they don’t take now.” 

“They might come out then as a couple of Young Indian Chiefs, 
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taken on the banks of the Mulligatawney in the wild prairies of 
America,” said Abram; “they could do the war-dance of their 
fathers, dressed in their native red ochre and ostrich feathers. I 
suppose there would be some bother with them, though, before 
they could be got to pluck and eat a fowl alive, to the great de- 
light of the humane beholders.” 

“T’m afraid the brats are too genteel for live fowl,’ argued the 
woman. 

“ Tf that’s the case, we must think of a genteel performance fo: 
them,” rejoins the Exterminator. “ Hah! I've an idea—a bright 
one, too, What do you think of — Y 

The concluding part of the sentence was lost to the affrighted 
eavesdroppers, through the sudden barking of the dog, who kept 
up at intervals during the night a succession of unprovoked alarms. 
The suggestion had apparently been approved of by the Signora, 
for after a few more indistinct words, Abram came out of the van, 
and, approaching the two boys, told them it was time for them to 
turn in. 

“The doctors don’t recommend feather-beds in this sultry wea- 
ther,” observed the Proprietor, cheerfully. “ Feathers is super- 
tluous lux’ries; and so is sheets and blankets, which youth should 
despise. But we'll put you away nice and comfortable on a truss 
of straw, in the cage with the Bengal Tiger.” 

The boys, by a common impulse, threw themselves on thet 
knees before their captor, and besought him in piteous accents not 
to compel them to share the apartment of the ferocious beast. 
Their tears and entreaties seemed to afford extreme enjoyment to 
Abram, who laughed immoderately, and assured them there was - 
no need to be alarmed; the Tiger, which was stuiled with straw (as 
were the greater number of the fearful animals in the Menagerie), 
being perfectly harmless. 

The menagerie was the pompous designation of a supplementary 
van or tender, laden with large wooden partitions, poles, ropes, 
and bundles of canvas, the materials from which the “Temple” 
was constructed with wonderful rapidity and grandeur, when the 
troupe halted ata place of sufficient importance for a “ Grand 
Exhibition.” On the other hand, when the locality did not appear 
worthy of a full display of the magnificent edifice and its trea- 
sures, the artistes gave what was called a “little-go” in the 
large van, in front of which was the “ parade,” or stage, where the 
performers exhibited themselves in gorgeous array to an admiring 
public. Here the clown went through his time-honoured last; 
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and set the crowd of gaping rustics in a roar, by the self-same 
jokes at which their grandfathers and grandmothers had roared ; 
and here the Incomparable Incombustible Spaniard, Don Manoel 
Ferdinand, Jocl de Silva, Cabanas, y Principe de Leporello, the 
renowned Exterminator of Crocodiles from the Rocky Mountains 
of Chimboraza, blew his own trumpet, beat his own drum, and 
thundered on his own gong, with a vigour that completely stunned 
and overpowered his professional rivals, so tremendous was the 
chavivart he produced. At the back of this tender were piled up, 
the cages containing the stuffed animals—tigers, panthers, hyenas, 
wolves, and bears; and the boxes in which were inclosed the torpid 
hoa constrictor, the young crocodile, the sagacious guinea-pigs, the 
learned hare, and a numerous collection of cocks, hens, pigeons, 
and small game, painted and gilded to represent foreign birds of 
brilliant plumage; wonderful birds! that had hitherto escaped the 
notice of Buffon, Pennant, and other famous ornithologists. 

By the twilight which still lingered in the sky, and struggled 
through the bars of the cage, the two prisoners could discern the 
motionless figure of the tiger, whose gleaming white tceth, and 
glassy eyes, filled them with terror, and caused them to retreat to 
the corner of the den farthest removed from their inoffensive but 
still terrible fellow-lodger. There, crouching closely together, 
scarcely daring to breathe or move, they cricd themselves to sleep. 

Did they dream, these poor boys? Yes, in their innocent 
sumbers the Genius of Night softly wafted them to their lost 
home :—in fancy they were pressed once more to loving hearts, and 
lille their places in the happy circle round the evening board. 
Oh! thrice blessed sleep ! that bearest on thy downy wings to the 
pure and good, peace, and rest,—visions of tranquil bliss and 
foretastes of eternal happiness. 

Let us for a moment return to the parents of the young truants, 
Who, on first noticing their absence, felt no great mmeasiness; 
imagining they had only wandered a little way into the woud, and 
would soon be back. As hour after hour wore away, and the 
shadows of evening began to fall, their fears became intense, and 
it was only when it grew too dark for further search that they re- 
solved to send the carriages home with the greater number of the 
sad and spiritless party, who had been so “ jolly” that morning ; 
while My. Kilwick and a couple of friends remained with the 
almost distracted mothers of the boys at a little road-side inn on 
the borders of the Forest, where they might next morning procure 
assistance to search for the missing children. 
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The early rays of the sun were streaming cheerfully into their 
strange bedchamber, when Paul and Pred awoke, and, rubbing 
their eyes, gradually returned to a consciousness of their uncom- 
fortable position. ‘The terrible tiger was still there; but the light 
of day, which revealed certain gaping seams and breaches in the 
skin, through which appeared the straw stuffing of the animal, 
completely dissipated any remaining fears that his presence might 
have inspired. 

* I wish we were safe out of this horrid place, Fred,” said Paui, 
atter looking wistfully through the bars of the cage for some time. 

“So do I, Paul,” replied Fred, “ Did you hear them talking 
last night of our eating a live fowl?” 

Yes; but they'll never get me to swallow a mouthful of one, 
unless it be roasted,” replied Paul, whose civilized tastes were mani- 
tested in the condition upon which he might be prevailed on to 
indulge his carnivorous appetite. 

* Let us run away, Fred,” continued his companion ; “ there's 
no fastening to the door of the cage, and there’s nobody near to 
see us.” 

“Oh! yes; let us run away,” assented Fred. 

The door was softly opened, and the boys leaped lightly out on 
the dewy grass; lut at that moment the evil-disposed mongrel 
rushed from some unsuspected place of ambush with a savage 
yell, and held them at bay, prepared to fly at the throat of the first 
who should attempt to move from the spot. The alarm quickly 
brought to their rescue the Proprietor, who, haying driven away 
the dog, said in his blandest tones : 

“Ah! my little dears, you were going to take a quiet morning 
walk, which is a highly constitutional proceeding, but you see 
Gripps didn’t approve of it; he thought you might lose yourselves 
again in the Forest. Gripps is a very remarkable dog, I can tell 
you, and very much attached he is to both of you. He'll keep 
an eye on you, you may be sure. So now you come to break- 
fast.” 

Already the whole troupe was abroad, and scattered over the 
irregular ground in front of the large van; the women variously 
engaged washing, mending clothes, or making their toilet with « 
total absence of that prudery which belongs to artificial lite : 


“ Children of Nature ;—they her hests obey’d, 
Withouten shame or guile.” 


The men lounged about smoking; and the children plucked the 
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wild Howers that grew abundantly in the place, to make wreaths 
and garlands with which to decorate themselves. A kettle, con- 
taining a dark brown liquid supposed to be coffee, was boiling 
over the fire, near to which, on a deal-board resting on trestles, 
were placed three or four loaves of coarse bread, a battery of delt 
mugs, 2 jar of treacle, and a jug of milk, the materials for the ge- 
neval breakfast of the company; to which, when “a call” was 
made by sound of gong, not a single defaulter could be disco- 
vered. 

In the brief time occupied at the morning meal, two miserable 
horses had been attached to each of the vans, and soon after the 
whole establishment was in motion, towards the high-road which 
led to the village of Cricklewell. 

I need not describe to my young readers the journey. ‘The in- 
cidents were of the ordinary kind; that is to say, there was little 
variety in them to compensate for their disagreeable character. 
The * Temple,” to which the Proprietor acted as charioteer, fur- 
nished with a short pipe, a long whip, and a Calabrian bandit's 
hat, was crammed by the four ladies of the establishment, to say 
nothing of the Mexican Dwarf who didn’t reckon for much, in 
addition to the Signora’s two children, a black monkey, a poodle 
dog, a cat, a nest of white mice, and a couple of rabhits—forming 
altogether a strange association of discordant elements—while the 
heat, the dust, the perpetual jolting of the van, and a * villainous 
compound of vile smells,” excited the occupants into frequent acts 
of hostility, which required the voice, and occasionally the whip of 
the manager, to subdue. 

Cricklewell was a hamlet at the time of the Conquest, as Domes- 
day Book testifies, and a hamlet it still continues. The straggling 
cluster of decrepit cottages and infirm buildings, that had gathered 
themselves around the old Norman church, whose massive square 
tower, and curiously sculptured porch, had obtained honourable 
mention in a paper read before the Archeological Society by the 
Reverend Wykeham Gurgoyle, seemed to have been forgotten by 
the living, moving world, The village had somehow drifted out 
of the current of time into one of its dreary shallows, where it lay 
stagnating amongst the recds and sedges of the slimy shore. 

On one day in each year—that on which the fair was held— 
Cricklewell, like one of the sleeping warriors in the German fairy- 
tale, awoke from its torpid state, and committed itself to unlimited 
guety. The Green in front of the church on the morning of this 
mportant event was thronged by a miscellaneous assemblage of 
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natives, as well as visitors from the surrounding districts, all 
dvessed in their holiday clothes. Ginger-beer and lemonade carts, 
trucks filled with cocoa-nuts, and baskets bearing pyramids of 
luscious golden-hued oranges, were jumbled with vendors of fruit, 
cakes, swect-stufis, and itinerant hawkers of toys, and small wares, 
whose clamorous invitations to “ Buy, buy, buy, the best and cheap- 
est in the fair,” formed a strange scene of confusion to car and 
eye. Gingerbread stalls, in which wonderful presentments of the 
“human form divine” in formidable cocked hats resplendent with 
Dutch gold, and marvellous birds with single sugar-plum eyes, 
intended to represent “ bold chanticleer,” were contemplated with 
watering mouths by many a young rustic epicure. Games of 
chance there were, at which the adventurous swain, by risking 
sixpence or a shilling on the twn of a wheel or the roll of a ball. 
might become the possessor of a golden sovereign, which the 
wealthy and spirited proprietor of the ingenious game wouli 
much rather lose than not. 

The popular “Cheap John” was there too, in his locomotive 
hazaay, offering, by Dutch auction, articles of the most incongruous 
description to a wondering crowd, with a volubility and humorons 
impudence perfectly surprising. 

“ Look here!” cried he, producing a carter’s whip from his hete- 
rogeneous stores; “ here’s a whip ‘ll make a horse go as far in one 
day as would take him three weeks to come back in. You ’re a ma- 
ried man, my friend,” said he, fixing his eye upon a quiet-looking 
farmer in the crowd; “ why should you spoil your best poker beating 
yow: wife, when you can have a whip like that for half-a-crown: 
(crack),—Ill only charge you two shillings (crack); eighteen pence. 
then (crack) ; come, don’t tcll any of your neighbours and you shall 
have it for a shillmg—a blind man could n’t sce a better bargain. 
(crack). There; sold again ! If that’s a bad shilling you're giving me 
you need n’t trouble yourself; I made a bushel of them last week 
myself, Now, then, here’s a double-milled waistcoat, with double 
breast, double back, double pockets, and double-gilt buttons; ifa 
man was to put on that waistcoat and give a double knock at the 
door of the Lord Mayor of London, he’d get an invitation to inne: 
next day, in a double post-paid letter. Look at that waistcoat; 
it’s like my wife—figured in front and plain in the back. If there's 
any young woman wants to make her sweetheart a present, le 
her buy this waistcoat. What shall we say for it 2—don't speak 
all together : ten shillings—seven shillings: there's only another 
waistcoat like it in the world, and that’s in the possession of the 
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Emperor of the French, who won't give it up at any price. Come, 
five saillings; I'l not ask no more nor take no less—three shil- 
lings. Are there no bidders for the waistcoat? Never mind :— 
here’s something I sell only to my regular customers—an alna- 
nac for the year anno domino eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 
This is none of your common almanacs that have only three hun- 
dred and sixty-tive days in the year; this has got four hundred 
days full measure, by order of her Majesty’s government. And 
look here ;—here’s a view of the French invasion that didn’t take 
place; observe how the victorious Volunteers are charging of the 
ehassours on the beach, while the royal dragoons ave bivouacked 
on the top of Dover castle.” 

In this way “Cheap John” amused his numerous auditors, 
amongst whom he occasionally found bidders for some of his won- 
derful bargains. But the great attraction of the fair, beyond all 
others, was the show booths, amongst which “ Skearsley’s Temple 
of Nature and Art,” and ‘“ Wheedleton’s Mammoth Pavilion,” were 
distinguished amongst their minor competitors by the splendour of 
their exterior, and the magnitude and brilliant colours of the tableana: 
suspended outside the show, which might be truly said to afford no 
idea of the wonders inside. To cach was attached a “ bould speaker,” 
generally the proprietor, whose duty it was to address the public, 
vaunting the celebrity of the establishment, and the not-to-be-ri- 
valled rarity of the objects in the unique exhibition, which had been 
patronized by more than half the crowned heads in Europe. And 
when the speaker paused for lack of breath in his harangue— 


“ the gong he beat 
With doubling heat,” 


to drown the voice of some rival orator, who was shouting with 
might and main to his crowd from the “ parade” of a neighbouring 
show, 

Nearly the whole of the preceding night the effective force 
of the company, besides some extra hands hired for the occa- 
sion, had been busily at work in the erection of the “ Temple,” of 
which the large van, with the Royal Arms over the entrance, 
formed the grand facade. When all was complete, the artistes 
partook of a hurricd breakfast, and those of the company whose 
turn it was to appear before the public, went to present them- 
selves on the parade. 

Paul and Fred, whose hopes of escape had utterly given way to 
despair,—so closely had they been watched by Gripps,—were seated 
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disconsolately by the cages of one of the stuffed animals, when 
Abram Skearsley, dazzling with gold and silver foil, paint, and fea- 
thers, dressed for his favourite 7dle of the Incombustible Spaniard 
and Crocodile Exterminator, beckoned them to him and thus ad- 
dressed them :— 

“My young friends,—I des’say you think I've forgotten you, 
but Lhayen’t. I’ve been a tuning over in my mind what branch 
of the profession you're fit for. I’ve known a many young chaps 
that could do no more than you, come arterwards to be celebrated 
hartists.” 

“We don’t want to be celebrated,” replied Poul, stoutly ; “we 
want to be sent home.” 

“Don’t interrupt me,” said Abram, making a supple-jack which 
he carried—whistle over Paul’s head; “ I was thinking of bringing 
you out as the Boneless Brothers, but the part requires study, 
and you're hardly strong enough for Young Gorillas; so I've 
determined you shall make your appearance as the Siamese Twins 
from the coast of Africa, with a little flare-up of swallowing fire, 
to finish the performance.” 

“ Siamese Twins!” exclaimed Fred. 

“ Swallowing Fire!’’ cried Paul. 

“Well, what have you to say agin Siamese Twins ?” growled 
the manager; “it’s one o’ the genteelest dodges in the profvssion 
for two chaps like you; and as for Swallowing Fire, why it’s only 
champing up a handful of blazing tow steeped in spirits of wine; 
TU teach you how ‘tis done in five minutes.” 

« But we never were twins,” remonstrated Paul. 

“That's a mistake of Nature, which I'll undertake to correct,” 
rejoined the manager, twisting the supple-jack viciously between 
his fingers. 

Paul was about to reply indignantly, but was restrained by a 
warning gesture from the clown, who, while pretending to pamt 
his face with red-lead and chalk, had been listening attentively to 
all that passed. 

“Tt’s one of the rules of this establishment,” continued Skear 
ley, “that my apprentices shall be obedient and industerous. 

“We're not your apprentices,” interrmpted Paul, disregarding 
the telegraphic signals of the clown. 

A sharp cut of the supplejack on the imprudent speaker's 
shoulders made him wince with pain, and caused the tears to 
start to his eyes, though he forbore to cry out. 

“Tt’s one of the rules of this establishment,” said Skearsley, 
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severely, “ that I’m not to be contradicted. Another rule is, that 
every body in the company must do something, according to his 
talents, for the support of the ‘‘Vemple ;’ which being perfectly un- 
derstood, I'll go and inform the Signora that you'ye ready to be 
made up as the Siamese Twins.” 

Seizing the opportunity of Skearsley going to the back of the 
booth, the clown, who was practising the Frog’s Hornpipe, hopped 
close to the boys, and in a whisper said : 

“Do whatever he tells you; don’t resist; it's no usc; there's 
help a-coming ;”” and away he hopped with a mysterious wink. 

The Signora Sacchi Saccharini now made her appearance with 
a curious apparatus, upon which she had been employed all the 
morning. It consisted of an elastic band, or roll, about two feet 
in length, formed out of a pair of India-rubber goloshes, securely 
attached at either end to a stout leathern belt. This ingenious 
contrivance was intended as a substitute for the natural ligature 
by which the once famous Siamese Twins had been united. ‘The 
connectmg and heing painted a dirty flesh-colour, and the leather 
belts, which were firmly fastened round the boys’ waists, heing 
concealed by loose tunics and trousers, it would not be easy to de- 
ect the imposture at a short distance. The Signora completed 
their toilette by staining their faces and hands with a greasy cho- 
colate-coloured compound, and, placing on their heads a couple of 
huge turbans, surmounted by tall plumes of feathers. Finally 
she taught them a sentence or two of unintelligible jargon, and 
ordered them to take their places on a table Vehind a barrier which 
had heen placed across the booth to. prevent the curious public 
from too close an investigation of the wonderful twins. 

During a brief pause in the hurly-burly outside, Paul and Fred 
heard the stentorian voice of their jailor, inviting the intelligent 
public to patronize the “ ‘Tenyple.” 

“Walk wp! walk up! ladies and gentlemen—walk up! This 
is the only show in the fair! Here you shall see the real live 
Tiger from the Eastern Hinges; the Larfing High-eancr from the 
Sandy Desert; and the Weeping Crocodile from the banks of the 
Mississipi, which his nature is so kind that he sheds tears over his 
Wictims while he humanely devours them. Here you shall see, 
also, the most wonderfw and surprising novelty, just arrived in. 
this country by her Majesty’s command from the wilds of Tartary, 
which is the celebrated Siamese Twins —” A fresh burst of 
cums, trumpets, and gongs drowned the remainder of his speech, 
but the cffact it produced was immense ; and the hooth was specilily 
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filled with cnrions spectators, who gazed open-monthed at the 
strangely-united boys, without suspecting the imposture. 

During the day, our two heroes were only required to answer 
any person who addressed them by a few words of the jargon they 
had learnt, and the success of their performance was admitted hy 
applauding crowds. 

But the grand performance of swallowing fire had been reserved 
for the night, when the “ 'l’emple ” was brilliantly illuninated out- 
side with flaming grease-pots, and within by a number of candles 
stuck round wooden hoops suspended from the roof. ‘lhe crowd of 
spectators was enormous, and the manager, in hich elee with the 
success of his swindle, had taken some pains to instruct his victims 
in the polite art of eating blazing tow without danger. When the 
moment arrived for the grand coup, he led them forward trembling 
in every limb, and, after a variety of preparatory flourishes, applied 
a lighted candle to a quantity of tow with which he had stuffed 
their mouths, There was tremendous applause from the audience 
as the inflammable substance rose suddenly in a curtain of fame 
before the faces of the performers, who, forgetting the cautions and 
instructions they had received, snatched the blazing mass from their 
mouths, and, flinging it from them, leaped headlong with a wild 
shriek from the table to the ground, where—bound as they were— 
they lay unable to rise. 

Meanwhile, the flames of the burning tow had communicatul 
rapidly with a quantity of loose straw, which speedily set fire to 
the wood and canvas of the “‘l'emple,” and in an incredibly short 
time the whole structure was enveloped in flames. The audience, 
on the first alarm, burst through the boarded sides of the booth, 
and made their escape that way ; the artistes, too, rushed pell-mell 
from the scene of devastation—foremost amongst the fugitives betag 
the Melodious Mermaid, borne triumphantly in the arms of the 
Wild Man of Bohemia, followed by the Moldavian Giantess carry: 
ing the Mexican Dwarf on her ample shoulders. 

What became of the ill-fated authors of the calamity ? 

Struggling helplessly —tottering—stumbling—choking amidst 
the thick smoke, and scorched by the fierce flames, that, like hungry 
monsters, leaped, roared, and shot forth their fiery tongues on 
every side for their prey, the luckless poor boys had nearly be- 
come insensible, when they felt themselves seized in a vigorous 
grasp, and dragged into the open air from the “Temple,” which was 
now one mass of fire. It was some moments before the unnatural 
bond by which they had been connected could be severed, ant 
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their senses sufficiently collected to recognize the friends by whom 
they were surrounded. 

All they had suffered during two wretched days amongst the 
show-folks was forgotten in the joy of that meeting. 'Ihey tried 
to speak, but sobs choked their utterance; and they could only 
weep and laugh by turns on the bosoms to which they were fondly 
pressed. My. Kilwick blubbeved outright, while he embraced his 
son and nephew; even Mr. Fink, who piqued himself upon the 
firmness with which he could witness the most pathetic scenes in 
a sensation drama, was compelled to apply his handkerchief to 
his eyes: while the Clown, who had so courageously rescued the 
boys trom the burning booth, stood by with tears of joy guttering 
through the red-lead and chalk upon his cheeks, 
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“Who do you think, my dear,” said Mr, Kilwick to his wile, 
on the following evening, when the same “jolly party” to whom 
T introduced my readers at the pie-nic under the High Becches at 
the commencement of this eventful history ; “who do you think 
saved Paul and Fred ? Why, ‘twas that boy, Jim Chiffhey, whom 
you remember we took out of a charity-school ten years ago. I 
meant to have kept him in the warehouse, but he was a curious 
sort of chap, who preferred walking on his hands to his fect, and 
at last ran away to join a troupe of these show people. He fan- 
cied he remembered Paul's features, and, on questioning him, dis- 
covered that he was the son of his former master. 'The honest 
fellow immediately found means to communicate with me; and, as 
you know, we followed Skearsley to Cricklewell, where we arrived 
in time only to find the booth in flames, and Jim Chiffney dragging 
the poor boys out of the fire.” 

“Jim Chiffney is a hero,” observed Mr. Fink. 

“He shall neyer want a shillmg while I hare one to share,” 
added My. Kilwick. 

* And we will sometimes,” said Paul, “remind him of our ad- 
ventures * Amongst the Show-Folks.’ * 








HOCKEY. 
By GEORGE FORREST. 


Ty all the general principles, hockey bears a great resemblance 
to football, the game consisting in driving a ball through a goal, 
The ball, however, is of much smaller dimensions, even where a 
ball, and not a bung, is used, and it is impelled, not by the foot, 
but by certain sticks, or clubs, called hockeys, or hookeys, because 
the end with which the ball is struck is more or less hooked. 

The shape and dimensions of the hockey-stick are entirely arbi- 
trary, being left to the peculiar taste of the owners. Some like 
their hockeys to be sharply hooked, while others prefer them merely 
bent over at the end. Some players like a very thick, heavy stick, 
which can be put down in front of the ball in order to neutralize 
the blows of the opposite side, while others can play best with a 
slight and springy weapon, that can be used with one hand, and 
is employed to tap the ball away just as an opponent is about ta 
strike, and to coax it, as it were, towards the goal through the 
mass of adverse sticks. 

The four sticks shown in the engraving are very good samples 
x of the forms hest adapted for use. Fig. 1 

is much in favour with some players, and 
| is therefore given; but for my own part 1 
| never could play to my own satisfaction 

with it, the large and deep curve deceiv- 
ing the eye and causing the player to let 
the ball pass through the hook, besides 
running the risk of entanglement in the 
opponent’s stick. 

Fig, 2 is usually a favourite, but the 
angle of the head with the handle is ar- 
ranged according to the fancy of the 
player, Some like the head to be made 
of horn, backed with lead like a golf 
stick ; but this formation is hardly neces- 
sary, costing a rather large sum, and not 
conveying correspondent advantages. 
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Fig. 5 is @ queer and eccentric form, which is not suitable +o 
every player on account of its weight and generally large propor- 
tions. I have, however, seen it employed with extraordinary effect 
by a player who was accustomed to drive his opponents into a 
seate of considerable excitement by his faculty of stopping the 
hall with this overgrown weapon, and then planting it so firmly 
that all the opposing sticks could not get at the ball in spite of 
their battering. In this way he would save many a game that 
had well-nigh been given up as hopeless, and by thus checking the 
hall on its way to the goal, would give time for his own side to 
come up and turn the tables, The great hooked end of this club 
was bound with very strong iron wire. 

The same player was equally successful with a stick the exact 
reverse of the preceding, and represented as fig. 4. This was a 
very slight ashen stick, with a small, but rather heavy head, so 
that when shaken it would bend and spring like whalebone. This 
little stick was used for darting among the struggles and clatter of 
contending weapons, and giving the ball just a wee pat now and 
then at critical moments, so as to edge it a little nearer the goal, 
and at the same time to knock it away just as the blow of the 
opponent descended. 

The ball used for this game is sometimes an ordinary cask bung. 
As this would speedily be knocked to pieces, it is generally quilted 
with string, as shown in the illustration, for the 
hetter preserving its integrity. Sooner or later, 
however, it goes to pieces, for the string is sure 
to be cut or worn through, and the cork soon gives 
way. Balls, too, are apt to get their jackets knocked 
off, and, if struck hard, will sometimes fly in the 
face of a player, who cannot avoid it at so short a distance, and do 
no small damage. A. hollow india-rubber ball is very good; but 
the best that I have yet seen, was a common globular india-rubber 
bottle, such as can be procured at any stationers, with the neck 
cut off, and partly filled up by leaving a strip of the neck and 
securing it hy the proper varnish. 

It made a capital ball. Nothing could hurt it and it could 
hurt no one. I have had it driven into my face at two yards’ dis- 
tance, and felt little the worse for it five minutes afterwards. It 
Would not roll very far by itself, but required to be edged carefully 
by the sticks ; it never could get cut against flints, or spoiled by 
thorns or splinters ; it was big enough to be easily seen if knocked 
ito a ditch or over a hedge, and if struck into water it would not 
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sink but come to the surface at once, bobbing about as if to draw 
attention to its presence. Jt remained in constant action for 
two years to my knowledge, had been employed for several 
seasons before I made its acquaintance, and for aught [ know may 
be in use now. In fact, if it were only kept out of the way of a 
fire or an ostrich, [ know nothing that would hurt the ball except 
burning or swallowing. Even in the latter case I fancy that the 
ostrich would be the sufferer rather than the ball. 

Having now descriled the instruments, we will proceed to the 
method of playing the game. 

As has already been mentioned, this game is in principle similar 
to football. Two goals are sct up, at a convenient distance from 
and exactly opposite to each other, as in football. ‘The same goals 
indeed will answer as for that game, only the cross pole should be 
lashed to the uprights at a much lower elevation, say three fect six 
inches or four fect from the ground, and the uprights should be 
within six fect of each other. Very good and simple goals can be 
made by taking long osiers, willow branches or brambles, point- 
ing the two ends, bending them over and sticking the pointed 
extremities into the carth, so as to make an arch. A peg is driven 
exactly half-way between the goals, goal-lines are drawn as at 
football, and the ground is then laid out. 

The players, having previously chosen their sides, arrange them- 
selves between the goals, facing cach other, and always having 
their left sides towards the enemy's goal and their right towards 
their own. The ball is then thrown in the air, so as to fall on or 
near the wooden peg, and each party try with their sticks to drive 
it through the goal of the enemy. 

The rules of this fine game are few and simple. 

1. The game is won by the ball passing through the enemy's 
goal, 

2. The ball must be struck through the goal with the stick, not 
thrown or kicked. 

3. Each player shall strike from right to left, and any player 
infringing this rule_is liable to the penalty of a blow on the shins 
from any of the opposite side. 

4, Hach player shall remain on his own side, and if he crosses 
to that of the opponents is liable to the same penalty. 

5. No player shall raise the head of his stick higher than his 
shoulder, on pain of the same penalty. 

6. The ball may be stopped with the stick or with any part of 
the person, provided that the intervening player is on his own side. 
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7, Tf the ball be kicked or thrown through the goal, or if struck 
veyond the goal-lnes, it is to he fetched by the junior player of the 
side who struck the last blow, and gently thrown towards the 
centre peg. 

8. Any player wilfully striking another, except when inflicting 
the penalty contamed in rules 3, 4, and 5, is immediately to be 
excluded from the game. 

By means of these rules, the game of hockey is shorn of the 
danger consequent on the loose and unrestrained play that is 
sometimes seen, the sticks brandished in all directions, and the 
two sides so intermixed that it is hardly possible to discriminate 
between them. Many a person has been seriously damaged by 
such undisciplined play, and teeth have been struck out, or even 
eyes lost in the contest. By strict adherence, however, to the 
above rules, there is no fear of incurring any injuries, and this 
really fine game is rendered as safe as it is exciting. 

As a general rtile, a good player seldom if ever strikes the ball 
with any violence, but keeps it well in hand, trundling it along 
rather than knocking it forcibly, and endeavouring, if he finds it 
likely to pass out of his control, to strike it gently towards another 
of his own side, who may keep it in its course towards the enemy's 
goal, 

A had player, on the contrary, rushes about without any defi- 
nize purpose, shouts continually at the top of his voice, brandishes 
his stick to the danger of other persons’ eyes and the detriment of 
his own hands which are sure to be painfully blistered in half an 
hour, and exhausts his strength and breath so carly in the game 
that he fails just at the critical moment, and sees the ball driven 
past him without being able to check it. 

As a parting word of advice, leb me recommend to my readers 
to play this game as quietly as they can contrive to do, and as a 
golden rule, always to keep the head of the hockcy-stick close to 
the ground, 

Above all, keep your temper intact, and don’t lose it even if 
one of your own side should make some stupid mistake, and lose 
yeta winning game. ‘Take especial care to keep strictly to the 
rules, and if your opponent should break them and render himself 
liable to the penalty, be merciful to his shins, and inflict the 
punishment as a warning to deter from future transgression, and 


not as a spiteful opportunity for giving a blow which cannot be 
returned, 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CLEVER JACK. 
BY ANNE BOWMAN. 


— 
CHAPTER IT. 


THE FIRST VOYAGE OF JACK; AND HOW IT ENDED. 


At the sight of his enemies, Jack, pale and trembling, crouched 
behind a pile of bales, all his confidence and presumption erushed ; 
he felt sure their eyes were upon him, and it was not in his own 
wisdom, but in God’s mercy, he must now trust. 

“Now, what's the row, lad,” said Jem; “sure, you're never 
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skulking so soon on, Heave away, and Jet us lower these here 
bales, or I ouess the captain will sing cut.” 

Jack assisted him, scarcely conscious of the act, and said in a 
hollow whisper, ‘‘ Where cid those three men come from 2” 

“Came aboard last night, I reckon. What d’ye know on ‘em 2” 
answered Jem. 

*They’re wicked men, Jem,” said the boy, “and I shall be 
miserable to sail with thein.” 

“That's little odds to our captain, I consate,” replied Jem; 
“you've nought to do with his passeng 

* Passengers ! villains like them!” said Jack. “Tell we, Jem, 
where are we bound?” 

* Avast! comrade, but you are a green hand,” answered Jem, 

“never to ask where bound afore you come aboard. Lima andl 
Californy he says, and [reckon yon fellows are diggers.” 
But Jack, in his heart, believed that they had come on board 
for no other purpose but to kill him, and night and day this terror 
haunted him as he shrank out of sight to work in the hold or 
tho galley, or started from his sleep believing they were bending 
over him. 

After some days, though such an arrangement was not usual 
with one so young, he had to share the watch; but this was 
less unpleasant, for Jem contrived that he should be his com- 
panion. 

“You see,” said the kind youth, one night in the mid-watch, 
“T thought you'd fancy me for a consort better than them swearing 
old salts, so I got you rated with me ; they're desperate short of 
hands, or they’d let a lad like you be.” 

Jem then told his companion that he was only a parish apprentice, 
and had been four years at sea. though now only eighteen, His 
last master had lost his ship off Charleston, and the youth had 
heen glad to accept the first service offered. 

“But he’s not the man my old captain was,” continued Jem. 
© Bless you, he could be as stiff as the mainmast when he 
ordered a thing ; but there was sense in him, and all went on like 
clock-work in that there ship, We're always in a gale with this 
chap ; but what odds? We'se make port somehow. There’s One 
over ali as guides the helm.” 

% I’m so glad, Jem, that there’s one good fellow among these 
ruffians,” said Jack; “and now that we're safe, 1'll tell you every 
thing; but mind, never to repeat what I say, or you'll just get 
among the breakers, like me.” 
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Then Jack told his story; the secret flight, the murder on the 
mountains, the unlucky encounter at the inn at Charleston, and his 
conviction that the men had followed him on board to silence hun. 

“ Nay, nay, my lad,” answered Jem, “they'll do no murder 
here among so many witnesses; but depend on’t, Swinney and 
that landlord and them, they're just of a gang; the fellow sent 
you to his comrade to get you out of the way: and these rogues, 
with God knows what black deeds on their heads, come here to 
be safe. I’se not over fond of my berth, but we’se get through. 
Niver you cttle as how you and me's thick, and keep off them 
bulwarks, hear ye: them thieves might give ye an odd shove, and 
no notice be taken; but I’se keep an cye on ’em.” 

Jack did not like advice, but this time he did accept it thank- 
fully, very glad to have found a friend to whom he could talk; 
and never sorry to be summoned to the watch from his comfortlesy 
bed. The three passengers messed with the captain, and spent a 
good deal of time in his cabin, to Jack’s great relief; but he was 
sometimes sent, there with messages by the mate or cook,—a 
terrible trial to him, for he could not but mark the vindictive 
looks thrown on him by the men, who were usually drinking and 
playing at cards. One day, as his eye rested on that detestable 
gambling table, one of the men called out, with an oath, “ Now, 
dog, hast thee learned to read these here books ? ” 

“No,” replied Jack, boldly ; “ I don’t want to read such wick» 
books.” . 

“Get out, you infernal rascal,” cried Swinney, flinging an 
empty bottle at the lad, who saved himself by stooping down, 
and the bottle struck and shattered a mirror in the side of the 
cabin, on which the wrath of the skipper rose so high, that Jack 
was glad to fly to the ¢ galley, and report to the old black cook the 
result of his unlucky mission. 

Cassar groaned as he said, “ Him cappin, him boil up, bubble! 
bubble! Let him be cool down. Nebber mind pea-soup. en 
him swear at Caesar, dreadful. Nebber mind dat. Make him hot 
cwrie; dat good, berry much. Boy, keep away.” 

The boy was only too glad to keep away, repenting that he 
had been so imprudent as to engage himself to a stranger. 

“T never meant my first voyage to be half round the world. 
Jem,” said he, “and I see that dastardly captain is set against me.” 

“ You're in for it, and no mistake,” answered Jem; “ You go 
no more cook’s errands, if you want to keep a whole skin, bide 
out of his sight, for he’s a heavy hand.” 
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Soon they began to experience the sharp and hitter blasts, the 
heavy seas, and the mingled sleet and snow of the dismal regions 
off the coasts of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, and to contend 
with the tempests that for ever congregate round Cape Horn. 

Long days they fought against these storms, surrounded by 
boiling waves, and the sea-monsters, the grampus and the whale; 
while the ill-omened stormy petrel and the huge albatross cireled 
round them. ‘The terrible captain and his vile companions, in 
the hour of danger, blasphemed and swore at the crew, and at 
each other; and the unfortunate Jack, who was unavoidably 
brought forward to assist in reefing and hauling, in lashing every- 
thing that was loose, or in clearing away the wreck of the storm, 
was kicked, beaten with heavy blows, and threatened so vindic- 
tively, that Jem suspected that only the necessity of his labour, 
at this important crisis, prevented them from making an end of 
the poor lad; and when, finally, with rent sails and broken masts, 
the disabled vessel doubled the cape of terrors, he expected the 
Doy would be ordered into confinement. But more work was 
required from him ; ropes and sails had to be veplaced and re- 
paired, and order to be restored amidst the contused freightage. 
Then serubbing, swabbing, and slushing succeeded, and Jack was 
harassed body and mind; he was continnally watched and fol- 
lowed by his tormentors, who provoked him to rash words, and 
then attacked him with violent blows; and by Jem’s orders they 
never spoke to each other except on the watch. 

“Tf they jealous as how we're colloquing,” said the youth, 
“and that you’ve telled me aught, we'se both be in the same boat, 
and won't they swamp it? Tread cannily, lad, and we'll try make 
arun for it at Lima. A fig for wages; better beg nor stop with 
such born rogues.” 

“Jem,” said the boy, solemnly, “I have a heap of money, and 
you'd hetter take care of it, for if they put me in limho, they'll be 
sure to strip and rob me.” 

J em undertook the charge of the ten dollars, but recommended 
his friend to retain those concealed in his cap, lest they should be 
separated. 

“Bui if we can make off together,” continued he, “ we’se be 
set up, for I have a snug bag, too; and we'll never land at 
Catiforny if we can help it, for they say they're all rogues alike 
there. And he has some jugglery in his head, I misdowbt me, 


oH we're farther nor needs run out west of the chart set down for 
ima,” 
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They had passed in sight of Juan Fernandez, the island so 
interesting to Jack as the scene of Robinson Crusce’s adventures, 
and had stretched out north-west so far that they came in sight of 
some of the thousand isles of the Pacific; when the crew began to 
ery out for fresh water. To these clamours, the captain, for some 
days, turned a deaf ear, till one morning, during a dead calm, 
Jack, recollecting it was Sunday, which was never observed on 
board, stole into a snug nook, early in the morning, with his 
friend Jem, and, sheltered by some empty water-casks, commenced 
reading the service for the day with him. Suddenly, to their great 
annoyance, they saw one of the passengers before them, who said 
in a tone of derision,— 

“What, be ye holding a conventicle here? I guess the skipper 
didn’t calkerlate as how he’d parson chaps among his crew. 
Come, give us a snatch of your ‘ Good Lord, deliver us.’ ” 

Jack turned very red, and repeated, “ Good Lord, deliver us 
trom robbers and murderers ! ” 

“Who are ye aiming at, ye young rascal?” said the angry man. 
catching wp a marlin-spike, and attempting to strike a blow which 
would have been fatal to the lad, if Jem had not arrested the 
arm of the savage. 

“Let him kill me, Jem,” said Jack, passionately, “it will be 
only one more; nothing to a villain like him.” 

“Will that cursed lad never be quiet?” said Swinney, strikiag 
him a blow that laid him prostrate; then scizing the prayer-hook, 
he flung it overboard, adding, “I will have no canting and pray 
here, you'll get nothing by that. I’m master on the ‘ Rover 

“We know that, captain,” said Jem; “but, please sir, God is 
master over all.” 

“Tl set ye to work, ye contounded loafers,” said Swinney. 
* Put out a boat and make to yon island, to take in water; ca 
out guns, and bring in some game, do ye hear.” 

The mate and five more men, of whom Jem was one, were 
named to go out with the casks.to fill; and Jack left to endure 
the cruelty of the- captain, which was only interrupted by Cesm 
requiring his services in the galley. The cook was not ill- 
natured; he had given Jack many a good meal when he wa* 
hungry, and much sage advice, for which, we must allow, he was 
not equally grateful. He now listened to the hoy'’s tale of 
grievances, and then said,— 

“ What for you talkee, talkee, make cappin mad and bite like 
mad dog, den you cry out, ‘he go kill me dead.’ Bah! heh! 
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fool, boy! nebber talkee, only tinkee, and sing like Cwsar, ‘ Wait 
for de Waggon! Wait for de Waggon!’” 

And the cook raised his voice, and made the galley resound 
with his song, to avert any suspicion from himself, while he slily 
winked at his depressed companion. 

After dinner, the captain and his guests usually caroused long 
and deeply ; and Jack ventured on deck to wait the retwm of the 
boat, which only came in at a late hour; and when the men 
stepped on board, he saw with alarm that his friend was missing. 
He went up to the mate, and said,— 

“ Please sir, where’s Jem ? ” 

“What's that to thee, varmint ? ” replied the man. “ Is I called 
on to make my report to a dirty boy ¥” 

Then the filled casks and a heap of game being brought on 
board, the mate went to the calin with his yeport; and Jack, in 
despair, tried to learn from the conversation of the men, what had 
been the fate of his only triend. 

“We'd a vast deal of trouble to slip him,’ he heard one man 
say to those who had vemained in the ship, “and we sighted him 
after we'd pushed off, signalling and piping out after us; but what 
then? We were under orders. Auld Matt, he did grummell out, 
as how it were not fair play, but he’d safer mind his words : bulk- 
heads have ears in the Royer.” 

Jack concluded at once that Jem had heen despatched for his 
kindness to him; and he gave way to despair, when he xeflected 
that he was alone amidst a host of enemies. No sleep came to 
comfort him, and when called to the watch, it was not to the 
cheerful conversation of Jem ; but he found his consort was surly 
old Matt. He stood some time looking out on the dead calm 
which still prevailed, and then ventured to ask the fate of Jem. 

“Thee’d better keep thy mouth shut, lad,” answered Mati, 
“else thou may be put down next in a worse berth nor he.” 

“He was all the friend I had, Matt,” sobbed out the boy. 

“Worse luck for thee,” grumbled the man, “but keep up, lad, 
he's nane so badly off. There's birds and water, and he has his 
gun, and I handed him powder and shot, private like. He'll do, 
and I wish thou wast aside him.” 

“Vd be glad if I was, Matt,” replied Jack, “ for there's nothing 
but wickedness and murder here. Do you think they will send 
me off soon ? * 

“My mouth’s shut, boy,” said he; “ but I may say as how boats 
are off again to-morrow, and likely thou may be shoved in. Put 
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these caps in thy pocket, they may come in handy; and if thou 
be named to go out, see if Caesar will fill thy pockets with bread 
fixin’s and such like,” 

Jack had always looked on this man as a true son of the 
© Rover,” harsh and unprincipled; and, affected by his unexpected 
compassion, he was proceeding to ask more, when he saw a lantern 
on the quarter-deck, and heard the voice of the captain calling 
Matt to him. Curious and agitated, Jack cautiously followed the 
man, and, concealed behind a bulkhead, heard Swinney, in a ‘ow 
tone, say,— 

“They will have him made an end on; they say his tales will 
spoil their trade yonder at California. So now you hear: pitch 
him overboard.” 

Matt grumbled out, “T[’se not yer man, captain, ’se not up to 
cauld blood work. A fair fight, and I'll cut any man down; but 
he’s messed along with us, and trusted us. Ye'll hae to do't 
yersel’, captain.” 

The captain’s oaths were so terrible, that Jack shrank back, 
believing his hour was come, and caught up a marlin-spike as a 
weak defence. When he came within hearing again, Swinney 
was saying,— 

“Do as you will, but they must think he’s overboard, so get 
him off afore they’re astir; and mark me, yon island, nor’-west. 
TI stand no colloquing. Keep the varmint apart.” 

Jack returned to his post in dismay; the desert island adven- 
ture he had always longed for seemed very terrible when it became 
a reality, unless he could prevail on Matt to land him on the 
same island, still in sight, that contained his friend Jem. But 
he was prevented from saying more to him, as the watch was just 
then relieved, and he was driven to his dismal corner in the steer: 
age, though not to sleep or rest. He put on at once the whole of 
his scanty wardrobe, secured his knife, his tin flask and cup, and 
then crept to the galley, woke up Cesar, who had his berth there, 
and telling him his sad prospect, asked for his help. 

“Me berry sorry, poor boy!” said the cook. “ Go, take pea- 
jacket as Jem was wear off de cold Cape; den me fill big pocket, 
gib him bread, meat, pea, tato. Put jacket on. Nobody know.” 

Jem’s chest, which yet remained unransacked, stood close to 
Jack’s berth, and he did not hesitate to open and put on the large 
pea-jacket; he looked, with desire, on a small chest of tools, but 
it was too heavy to take away, so he contented himself with a 
handful of large nails, and a small axe, which he slung over his 
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back beneath the jacket; then he knelt down to his prayers, and 
had not risen when Matt looked in and said,— 

“Come away, boy; I guess you'll have plenty of time for that 
there work after a bit; not that there’s much harm in such doings, 
specially for young ’uns; but it doesn’t fall in with the ‘ Rover's’ 
ways, and them as is rated in her books has to shove praying 
overboard.” 

Jack followed him to the boat in which another man was seated, 
then Matt took the helm, and the others rowed off; the day not 
having yet broken, and the sea being as smooth as glass, unrippled 
by the lightest breeze. 

“Please Matt,” said the boy, “will you leave me with Jem, if 
lam to be cast off?” 

“T’se mind orders,” answered he. “ Pull away, and keep quiet, 
or we’se ha’e to drop ye where ye'll tell no more tales.” 

Jack shuddered at the frightful thought of bemg hurled into 
that dark, deep sea; and he considered that he had the oar in his 
1nd and the axe at his side, might he not stun the men with the 
oar and despatch them with the axe? But, though he did not 
doubt his own power to overcome the two men, he was merciful; 
1e could not think of such base ingratitude to Matt who had 
saved his life. As day dawned, he twned his eye on the speck 
which he knew was Jem’s island, and thought he might be able to 
join him ; but where were the means? Tven in his most sanguine 
plans he could not presume to build a boat. He had read of rafts, 
and a raft it must be; he had an axe and nails, trees he hoped to 
find; and savages he trusted there would be none. They were now 
close to theiy destination, an island guarded by high, bare, and 
apparently inaccessible rocks. 

“An ugly shore to be driven on in a gale, Matt,” observed 
his comrade. I guess, youngster, perched atop on yon rocks, 
a not oft sight a sail, Few ships ‘ll choose to come nigh 

his.” 

Jack's heart sank, and he cried, “The sun will scorch me to 
death; pity me, Matt.” 

They had pulled into a narrow creek, the mouth of a rapid 
river enclosed by lofty walls of rock, and Jack was ordered to land 
on the narrow ledge of rock, left bare at low tide; then Matt, 
flinging to him his oars and a spare sail, said,— 

“Got up a tent to keep the sun off, lad; there's a lot of biscuit 
and a jar of water for thee: we'd get it if he knew we'd done 
this. Now, then, good Inck to thee.” 
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And before the bewildered boy could answer they had pulled 
off, and left him a prey to a host of terrors in that bare and 


dreary solitude. 
(Zo be contineed.) 
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